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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Little Light Desirable from the Board of Trade. 


WE know that the Board of Trade has had its hands pretty | 
full; and still has, particularly with the interminable and 
complicated coal business. At the same time, the process 
of devolution has removed from it the burdens attaching to 
railways and transport, and electrical matters are following 
suit. In piloting the Electricity Bill through Parliament, 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Shortt) has been relieving the 
President of the Board of Trade. So that, had things re- 
mained as they were, and the Board had had full responsi- 
bility for these matters, they would simply have been over- 
whelmed. No one, of course, expects the Board to do the 
impossible; and we are sure that in making a suggestion it 
will not be taken by anyone in the Department that there is | 
any desire on our part to harass. But the gas industry is 
not a small affair. It has an important place and part in 
the general system of the country ; and the ramifications of 
its service are great. Notwithstanding, uncertainty to-day 
broods over it as to the exact lines of legislation that is to 
be promoted for it by the Board. It is known pretty well 


from what has been done in connection with the Board of | 


Fuel Research report what will be the nature of the pro- 
posals to be made in the Bill in regard to future working 
and charging on the heat unit basis, and the auxiliary 
regulations as to inerts and pressure. But it is a great 
pity some indication is not given immediately as to the 
lines. that will be taken in regard to the revision of standard 
and maximum prices and dividends. We know there is 


some reticence in doing this before a Bill which is a Govern- | scribe the amount of coal in respect of which the deduction 


| of ros. is made. 
| respect. 


ment measure is introduced into Parliament. At the same 
time, if the Board could in some way disclose generally 
their intentions, we are sure there would be gratification in 
the industry, and a great saving of time and of preparation 
by those promoters of Private Bills who, through the Parlia- 
mentary Notices, have shown that they are proposing to 


moters, we have no hesitation in saying, are fully persuaded 
that, with a public measure in the field legislating upon the 
same matters, their own Bills will be hung-up. But there 


are the present indefiniteness and uncertainty; and we | 


have not the slightest doubt that, if the conditions were 
reversed, and the promoters of the Private Bills referred 
to were satisfied that the proposals of the Board were con- 


sistent with the position and with justice to the old investors | 


in the industry, their Bills would at once present a some- 
what different complexion from what they will do if obscurity 
continues. The hint is thrown out to the Board in all 
sincerity, because we believe that (while fully recognizing 
the care that will have to be taken in framing the Bill) such 
disclosure as could be made would tend to remove the 


rough places in what is otherwisea smooth path. Withthe | 


exceptions of which the Board are now fully cognizant, the 
whole of the remainder of the gas industry has shown a firm 
belief in the Board working for justice for gas undertakings. 
There are only a few breaches in a great unanimity. We 
should like to see these breaches filled in, and, backing the 
endeavours of the Board, a perfectly unanimous industry. 
The Board we believe have the power to bring this about. 


Coal and Gas Prices Reduction. 


NotTHuINc has yet transpired asto whether or not anything in 
the nature of regulations will be forthcoming from the Board 
of Trade in regard to the reduction of the price of gas in 





| interested in one of its final provisions. 
| the Order may relieve them of their official duties for a term 


respect of the 10s. deduction from the standard price of coal 


| used in the production of gas for “domestic and household” 
| purposes, one of which descriptive terms could well be 


sacrificed in the interests of brevity. But the President of 
the Board fully realizes that it was quite impossible for the 
price of gas to be lowered until the meter indices are taken 
at the end of the quarter. He also recognizes that there 
cannot be an equal reduction in price by all gas under- 
takings, for the reasons advanced in the “ JournaL” last 
week, to which one or two others might be added if it were 
necessary. Though the price of coal is being reduced at 
the pit head by a uniform amount for all varieties, there is 
not equality of gas yield from different coals, nor is there 
equality of conditions under which the coal is used, as 
between one undertaking and another. 

However, another step in the matter has been taken during 
the week by the issue of an Order which imposes the obliga- 
tion upon colliery owners to sell to gas undertakings, or their 
factors or merchants dealing in gas coal, their requirements 
at 10s. per ton below the previously prescribed standard rate, 
for the proportion of the coal to be used for making gas for 
domestic but not industrial purposes, which division only 
means a lot more work and complication for both gas under- 
takings and collieries, and is of no material advantage to 
anyone. There is placed upon the secretary or manager 


_ of the gas undertaking the obligation to give a certificate 
‘ guaranteeing that the specified proportion of coal will be 


used for making gas for domestic purposes; but, as no one 
can foresee the effects of outside conditions upon the pro- 
portion of coal that will be required respectively for domestic 
and industrial gas production, it is interesting to note that 
the Coal Controller possesses the power to vary or to pre- 


Absolute discretion is given to him in this 
Disclosure may have to be made of the books 
containing a record of coal transactions. It will be observed 
that all conditions apply to any coal purchased, whether 
under contract or otherwise. The provisions of the House- 


_ hold Fuel and Lighting Order, and any modification of it, 
deal in their Bills with the matters in question. These pro- | 


are to be brought into use to assist discrimination, or to 
help to solve any mysteries or difficulties that may present 
themselves. Coal drawn by any gas undertakings in Freland 
from Great Britain also comes under the Order. 

The officials concerned in carrying out the Order will be 
Any offence against 


not exceeding six months, with or without a fine not ex- 
ceeding £100; and if the case is a very bad one, the im- 
prisonment may be accompanied by some form of work 
differing from that upon which the official is; normally 
occupied. There will be painstaking effort to try to comply 
faithfully with the requirements of the Board of Trade in 
this matter. 


Efficiency and Inerts. 


Tue Midland Junior Gas Association are to be congratu- 
lated upon having secured Mr. James W. Wcod, Research 
Chemist of the Fuel Department of the Leeds University, 
to read a paper on “ Efficiency, and the Effect of Inerts 
“ upon the Thermal Efficiency of the Use of Coal Gas.” 
Mr. Wood went before the members with good credentials ; 
for he has been mainly responsible for the work so far 
done by the Gas Investigation Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers and the Leeds University into the 
behaviour in use of different grades of gases, and the results 
of which work up to last June have been published. There 
| is one thing that the more ardent critics of such investiga- 
| tion appear to overlook ; and it is that if all were known 
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that is to be known about any particular subject, there 
would be no need for research into it. As the research 
progresses, its revelations are as informative to the man 
making the research as to those for whom the research is 
being made. It is no use for him to start off with precon- 
ceived ideas, and then try to justify them by the lines he 
takes in the investigation. If Mr. Wood and those super- 
vising his work had begun in the belief that this, or that, 
or any other man was right in what he had put forward 
as to the efficiency of different grades of gas in use, the 
work might have aes prejudiced, and the results largely 
vitiated. 

As Mr. Wood has advanced with the investigation, know- 
ledge has naturally broadened; and he is able now to 
examine matters from practical points of view that exist 
outside the laboratory. He finds, too, that first impressions 
have had to be modified by subsequent findings, and that 
original expectations have had to be abandoned. ‘At one 
‘¢ time,” he remarks, “ it was expected that as the result of 
“ the labours of the Gas Investigation Committee, it would 
“ be possible to say that a gas of such and such composi- 
“ tion and calorific value would yield the highest thermal 
‘“‘ efficiency in use, and that other gases could then be 
‘“‘ assessed according to the closeness with which they ap- 
“ proached this quality. The expectation must be entirely 
‘“‘ abandoned.” The reason for this is that the factors that 
bear upon this question, and have to be considered, are of 
polyphase order. War. timne, with its varied experience in 
gas production on the large scale provided by town supply, 
has shown that a reasonably high thermal efficiency is at- 
tainable over a very wide range of composition and calorific 
value; and this experience cannot be ignored in any in- 
vestigation that is made, and conclusions that are drawn. 
This practical experience has made a very fine supplement 
to laboratory investigation. The thermal efficiency of a 
gas, too, will vary in use with each type of apparatus ; and, 
as Mr. Wood says, the maximum thermal efficiency reached 
in any given appliance may not be a fair index as to the 
sine Sa of a given quality of gas for general purposes. 
Every type of apparatus has also representatives on the 
market that are good, bad, and indifferent. And as the 
degree of care varies with different consumers, there 
again isa prolific cause of departure from maximum effi- 
ciency in use. There are influences here that the gas sup- 
pliers cannot control. But it is their business to supply 
the gas that, in their individual circumstances, is the best 
and most economical means of generating the potential 
heat units for varied uses, and then by periodical inspection 
to see that the consumers’ appliances are properly adjusted, 
and in such order that they will, with intelligent use, give 
the highest attainable efficiency. Gas suppliers can do no 
more. They cannot stand over the consumers to see that 
they do not misuse the gas or the appliances, any more 
than can the coal merchant or the electricity supplier. 

The point, however, is a very important one as to the 
periodical adjustment and examination of gas-consuming 
appliances. The Board of Fuel Research has recognized 
this ; and it is quite possible that such work will be made a 
legal obligation in establishing the business of the gas in- 
dustry on a heat-unit basis. Mr. Wood says that the only 
rational course is to send out appliances from the gas-works 
properly adjusted to give the highest thermal efficiency with 
the local gas under normal conditions, or else to employ an 
efficient maintenance staff. Assuming a choice of the two 
methods, we should prefer the latter, as it keeps the sup- 
pliers in constant touch with the consumers; and no matter 
whether the appliance is properly adjusted or not, it is, like 
any machine, better both for the gas consumer and the gas 
supplier that it should from time to time come under the 
critical inspection of a trained eye. The South Metropolitan 
Company send out their appliances adjusted in what Mr. 
Wood describes as the “ rational course ;”” but they also, in 
addition, find great benefit from sending men round to make 
periodical inspection. Adjustment and maintenance are 
both necessary to satisfaction. We take it that what Mr. 

Wood means by “ rational course” is to have fixed adjust- 

ment; and this means uniformity of the quality of gas, 

which is a condition every gas engineer should aim at, but 
from which uncontrollable circumstances sometimes compel 
departures. Means of adjustment at the consuming end 
confer the power of elasticity at the manufacturing end. 

This is a working consideration that has to be kept in mind ; 

and so it is satisfactory to know that “ the means of adjust- 


“ to cope with wide variations in gas quality.” And as the 
human race has been endowed with brains, the education of 
the people in the use of air-adjusters should not be a matter 
of great difficulty. There is a point that is made in con- 
nection with the diagram presented by Mr. Wood ; and it is 
that, in making choice of gas appliances, the gas manager 
should not select a burner with which maximum efficiency 
is maintained over a very narrow B.Th.U. range, but for 
general use one with a somewhat lower thermal efficiency, 
but greater working range. A study of the curves and the 
accompanying remarks will quickly show the value of the 
suggestion. 

However, the first part of Mr. Wood’s paper provides 
further confirmation that the attempt to standardize the 
quality of gas on a universal basis is wrong. Parliament 


‘was told this long ago; but Parliament has been fond of 


stereotyping, and has an affectionate regard for precedent. 
It cannot be done economically from the manufacturing 
standpoint ; and the gas of universal standard may not be 
the best for the maximum service required of it in any 
locality. Nor must we give undue weight to the question 
of thermal efficiency at the consuming appliances without 
giving due consideration to the question of economy at the 
gas-manufacturing end ; for it may well pay the consumer to 
recede somewhat from maximum thermal efficiency, in order 
to secure economy of cost. That is a point that should not 
be lost sight of in connection with inerts. We can see no 
advantage in avoidable inerts, if the consumer’s pocket 
derives no advantage from their presence. But it is quite 
obvious that the 15 p.ct. of inerts to which the industry is 
ultimately committed by the Beilby report agreement is so 
stringent that it rules-out of possible adoption for town 
supply carbonization schemes which aim at the com- 
plete gasification of the coal, and limit the industry to the 
utilization of part of its coke in making water gas separately 
or by steaming the charges in retorts. With all the results 
of his research work before him, with all his deductions 
from theoretical consideration, Mr. Wood finds no objection 
to 25 p.ct. of inerts; and Dr. E. W. Smith the other day 
went 5 p.ct. higher. The percentages agreed to for the 
Beilby report were forced by the local authorities and the 
railway companies; but we cannot think—if their technical 
experts had previously considered what has now been 
advanced by Mr. Wood, the results published by the Gas 
Investigation Committee, and the information collected by 
Mr. Cranfield in the William Young Memorial Lecture— 
that they, together with the Fuel Research Board, would 
not have concurred in a more reasonable latitude being 
allowed in order to give better scope to the realization of 
greater economy and working efficiency, without in any 
way harming the consumers, but rather benefiting them. 
The 15 p.ct. (after a temporary 20 and 18 p.ct.) is purely 
a victory for sciolism and dogmatism over fact established 
by research. 

But for ordinary domestic supply, there must be reason 
both ways; and in every case the object must be to strike 
the right line between thermal efficiency and over-all 
economy. It is shown by Mr. Wood that with high per- 
centages of inerts the specific gravity rapidly increases; 
and the volume of gas to be distributed and dealt with 
at the consumers’ burners is also considerably enlarged to 
realize the same potential heat energy. Some men ridi- 
cule the effect of the higher specific gravity; but ridicule 
does not alter fact. Owing to the irregularity of mixing, 
there is the difficulty of maintaining constant specific 
gravity, and therefore constant results. There are some 
men who affirm that, with gas into which they have intro- 
duced before storage and distribution a fairly large propor- 
tion of inerts, and not as air in proximity to the point of 
combustion, they have found improved results, particularly 
with the incandescent burner. But we question whether 
these results are constant. They attribute this, but can- 
not give any reasonable explanation why it is so, to some 
hidden effect of the inerts. What effect can incombustibles 
have? The only possible explanation of the assertion it 
seems to us is that the comparisons are made with gas 
that was formerly of such a quality that insufficient primary 
air was drawn in at the burner, or there was inadequate 
admixture, and that the presence of the inerts reduced the 
air requirement. 

There are many lessons in this paper to be obtained by 
study. But the chief one is that reason has to be applied 
in considering the question of the quality and composition of 
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in the use of coal by supplying a high percentage of com- 
bustible gas produced by water gas separately made or in 
the retorts themselves, then there will be a less tax upon 
the distribution system and the consumers’ appliances. 
But on the other hand a too great refinement in the pro- 
duction of coal gas fer se may mean on many gas-works 
unnecessary cost and loss of economy, which economy 
might be realized by the granting of a reasonable latitude. 
The imposing, too, of as little trouble upon the consumers 
as possible is also a condition to be desired. Hence the 
necessity of constancy—constancy in calorific power, and in 
specific gravity and pressure. Hence, too, a gas by which, 
if there is a little reduction of efficiency from the maximum 
realizable by the appliance, results can be the most con- 
sistently obtained, and that gas is not one of high calorific 
value. It is a gas that is, within a good range of calorific 
value, capable of easy and thorough aeration. This is a 
large question which must be considered in all its multi- 
farious bearings. 


Electricity Scheme Finance and Policy. 


Tue Lord Chancellor introduced the Electricity Supply Bill 
to the House of Lords on Wednesday; and he had a nasty 
fall through his inability to deal with the vigorous attack 
that was made upon policy and finance as represented by 
the Bill, which the visionaries of the Government are satis- 
fied is going to supply the means of rejuvenating the indus- 
tries of the country, and give them the one thing needed 
to restore and to develop a great prosperity. Never was a 
more foolish hope entertained by a British Government. 
It is not electricity the industries are wanting. Itisa policy 
that will replace industrial unrest by peace, and that will 
supply cheaper material upon which to work. Given these 
two primary essentials, there will be the enterprise within 
the industries themselves to get through the proper agencies 
what they require in the shape of power. The fact of the 
matter is the Government have gone into this business ab- 
solutely blindfolded; and when challenged they always fall 
back on the one defence, that they have been advised in the 
matter by competent experts—presumably those who were 
members of the Board of Trade Committee, and whose 
individual opinions, rather than the competence in this 
particular matter of the remainder of the members, led the 
Committee. No one questions that a measure of reorgani- 
zation is required by the electrical industry; but now is 
not the time. So it came about that in the Lords both the 
policy of the Government’s proposals and the finance in- 
volved were challenged; and the debate had to be adjourned 
in order that the Lord Chancellor might be fortified as to 
the reply he should give. 

There were only three speeches made other than that of 
the Lord Chancellor, and not one was favourable to the 
scheme. What does the Bill promise? “A cheap and 
“ abundant supply of electricity... Upon these words Lord 
Downham (who has been an electricity company director 
for thirty years) fastened ; and he showed the poverty of the 
chance of any fulfilment. The Bill proposes to authorize 
the spending of 20 millions by the Board of Trade or the 
Ministry of Transport (to be repaid with interest) on initial 
electricity works for the scheme; and authority is to be 
given to the lending of 25 millions to the District Boards 
or Joint Authorities—together 45 millions. Lord Downham 
estimates that what is in contemplation in the way of 
superstations and transmission lines will require at least 
150 millions; and Mr. W. F. Fladgate confirms this in 
“The Times.” These highly expensive stations could not 
be brought into use all at once. Years would be required 
to build up the necessary load, if it is possible to build it 
up, to the point where the maximum attainable efficiency 
and economy would be reached ; and there would have to 
be capital expenditure in the present which could only be 
made productive in the far future. The capital provision in 
the Bill, though described in millions, looks more and more 
inadequate as examination is made of what is in view. 
Lord Downham points out that the Government cannot 
raise loans now under about 53 p.ct.; and the great elec- 
tricity supply company on the North-East Coast are to-day 
offering 7 p.ct. for 14 millions of new capital. One of the 
Consulting Engineers of that Company (Mr. C. H. Merz) 
was on the Board of Trade Committee who advised the 
Government to carry out the complicated scheme adum- 
brated in the Bill. Mr. Merz knows that capital is not to be 
obtained to-day on the old terms, If capital is to be attracted 











into “any industry, it must have a fair reward” says Lord 
Downham. That is undeniable; and people to-day are not 
gauging what is an equitable reward by the conditions that 
existed in 1914, but by those that exist to-day. Excepting 
the meagre 45 millions, the Bill is barren of any indication 
as to the finance that will be involved. The Government 
appear to be delightfully ignorant, when they set out to 
provide “a cheap and abundant supply of electricity,” of the 
part that capital has in costs. Even in the densely popu- 
lated area of the Metropolis, 42 p.ct. of the cost of electricity 
supply is due to capital charges; and a given amount of 
capital to-day will not purchase half what it would have 
done in 1914. The position, therefore, does not look hope- 
ful for the fulfilment of the dream of the Government. 

It is not only a question whether the Government have 
been well-advised from the financial side, and whether the 
scheme will provide a cheap supply of electricity, but 
whether the policy of the Bill is right. Lord Moulton 
emphatically says it is not; that to take a large industry 
out of private hands and bureaucratize it is a fatal error; 
and that to multiply the size of an industry on borrowed 
money, when the country has a debt upon it of 8000 millions, 
is something that is wrong, and cannot be lightly regarded. 
No one knows the financial demands that will be needed to 
carry out these projects; and once the Government enter 
upon a scheme of financing, they will not be able to stop if 
supplementary funds are not forthcoming from other quar- 
ters. The Government are being forced by public opinion 
to retrench ; but simultaneously they are opening-up: fresh 
channels of expenditure. Lord Moulton is persuaded that 
they have not reflected upon the cost of this electricity 
scheme ; and certain it is they have not reflected on the con- 
sequences. There were, as customary, many wise things in 
his Lordship’s criticism and warning to which the Govern- 
ment cannot fail to give heed,. Among them he pointed out 
that, in committing cities and towns and large populations 
and industries when meeting their electrical requirements to 
huge generating stations and miles and miles of transmis- 
sion cables, they are placing in the hands of any individual 
fanatic, or others who are hostile to society, a very effective 
power for wholesale harm. This idea has been laughed at. 
Nevertheless it is a serious risk; and the ease of the passing 
from the state of being a risk to actuality has on more than 
one occasion been demonstrated. We agree very sincerely 
with Lord Moulton that industry should be brought into 
closer contact with the individual; but this Bill takes us 
upon the high road togreater severance. Will the Govern- 
ment pause over the view of a far-seeing mind, that “ the 
“ policy upon which the Bill is based is a retrograde and 
“ injurious step in the history of British industrial life?” 
We fear they will not. Blindly the Government have pro- 
ceeded with the Bill; they have been patching-up blunder 
after blunder in connection with it until it has been largely 
transformed from the original one; and now there would 
be loss of prestige if, after all that has been said as to the 
wonderful things that are to accrue from the scheme, the 
Government stepped-back, and abandoned this costly in- 
auguration of their many schemes of reconstruction, which 
had their genesis in days when there was much dreaming 
of dreams and seeing of visions. 





* — 
Purification Problems. 


The address on “ Purification” that Mr. David Vass, of Perth, 
delivered last Saturday to the Scottish Junior Gas Association 
(Eastern District), though short, is full of points for considera- 
tion. It is published to-day. References in it to the work of 
Mr. William Young show how far advanced of his contempo- - 
raries he was in many gas matters. Among other points in the 
address there is remark upon the fact that sufficient use is not 
being made of the high proportion of caustic ammonia found 
in the hydraulic main liquor for absorbing carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. Vass shows how the work of Mr, 
Young leads up to the conclusion that, if the hydraulic main 
liquor can be separated and freed from tar, and conveyed either 
to the first portion of the scrubber, or be pumped into the top of 
the condensers, it would do useful work in the direction indi- 
cated. Mr. Vass is a strong advocate, too, of the backward 
rotation system. The subject of the internal corrosion of gas 
services is also mentioned; and Mr. Vass is inclined to ask, 
Can this trouble be due to sulphur compounds combined with 
ammonia or cyanide acting on the iron pipes? The work of 
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Mr. J. G. Taplay, as described in the Gas-Meters Joint Committee 
report at the last meeting of the Institution of Gas, Engineers, 
should be of assistance in confirming the belief that is implied, if 
not directly expressed, by the question. 








Coal Control in Danger. 

The Government the other day stood in imminent danger of 
having a vote against them over the continuance of coal control. 
The Standing Committee of the House on the War Emergency 
Continuance Bill had a motion before them by the Solicitor- 
General that the Government should be given permission to 
retain powers to control coal, coke, gas, and electricity. There 
were strong protests against this—the speakers contending that 
there was no further necessity for control. A division was chal- 
lenged, when the motion was agreed to by nineteen votes to 
twelve. It would only have required four more votes to turn the 
scale. No doubt the Government would then have appealed to 
the House; but the voting shows that there is not any striking 
unanimity over the question. 


Nationalization, and then Syndicalization. 

It is stated that the Government negotiations with the rail- 
way men are not running smoothly. The reason is, as in the 
case of the miners, that acceptance of the offers made by the 
Government would obstruct the realization of the programme of 
the Union leaders, which would carry them to the stage of 
nationalization. The Government are not prepared to go so far. 
Their policy is control, with representation of the workers on the 
controlling bodies. But the unions are out for nationalization ; 
and those who make a close study of these matters see that 
nationalization would be made the starting-point for syndical- 
ization, which means ownership by the workers, and operation 
for their own exclusive benefit. -The miners talk of compelling 
and insisting ; the nation must insist upon the first stage of the 
plot not being realized. 


Unauthorized Strikes. 

We are glad to see that the Federation of General Workers 
(members of which are the National Union of General Workers, 
in which Union the gas industry is concerned) have, at a repre- 
sentative conference, passed a resolution that “no District Com- 
mittee shall have power to sanction a strike without the consent 
of the Committee of each of the affiliated unions, and endorse- 
ment by the Executive of the Federation.” Well known to the 
gas industry are Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., 
and Mr. James O'Grady, M.P.; and these are among the leading 
spirits in this movement. 


Local Authorities and Subscriptions to Associations. 


Some local authorities owning gas-works believe they are 
under some legal disability regarding subscriptions to organizations 
whose functions are to advance the interests of the gas industry. 
It is a pity that a clause is not framed and put in a General Act 
which would settle this matter once and for all, by empowering 
subscriptions to the funds of such organizations. We would sug- 
gest that this could be accomplished in the Board of Trade Bill 
that is under preparation. There is precedent for it in the Elec- 
tricity Supply Bill that was introduced by the Board of Trade, and 
which has passed through Committee and the House of Com- 
mons. The clause provides that “district electricity boards or 
any authorized undertakers may, out of the revenue of their un- 
dertakings, pay reasonable subscriptions, whether annual or other- 
wise, to the funds of any Association formed for the purpose of 
consultation as to their common interests and the discussion of 
matters relating to the supply of electricity, and to the funds of 
any recognized Association working on a non-profit earning basis 
for developing the use of electricity, and may purchase reports of 
the proceedings of any conferences or meetings, and may pay the 
reasonable expenses of attendance of any members or officers of 
the board or undertaker at conferences or meetings of the said 
Association or any of them.” What is good for electricity should 
be equally good for gas. 


Patent Office Library. 


We sympathize with professional men who are engaged in 
business throughout the day in their desire to have the Patent 
Office Library kept open till ten p.m. daily, as was the practice 
for 25 years before thewar. A petition on the subject is going to 





be sent to the President of the Board of Trade, which will point out 
that (though the library is maintained from the national funds) 
through the hour it is closed many men in the chemical, engi- 
neering, and other technical professions are debarred from access 
to information they cannot obtain elsewhere. From the rst inst. 
the library is being kept open until eight o’clock; but there are 
would-be readers who cannot reach the library until a compara- 
tively late hour. Eight o’clock therefore seriously curtails use- 
fulness ; and this is adverse to the national interests. Copies of 
the petition, which has received the approval of a number of 
technical and scientific societies, can be obtained of Mr. Charles 
Salter, No. 33, Park Hall Road, East Finchley, N. 2. 


ee 


PERSONAL. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. HARRY WIMHURST. 


A well-earned rest, which we hope he will long live to enjoy, 
is to be taken by Mr. Harry Wimhurst, the popular Engineer and 
Manager of the Sleaford Gas Company. He expects to retire 


into private life as from March 31 next, and to take up his resi- 
dence for the rest of his days in the beautiful Lincolnshire town 
where he has spent the best part of his life. In a few weeks he 
will be seventy years old; and having had no less than 56 years 
of strenuous and continuous work in the gas industry, he has 
rightly determined that the time has arrived when he will be fully 
justified in taking things more easily. His interest in the Gas 
Company will not cease upon his retirement, as he intends to re- 
tain the seat on the Board to which he was elected something like 
five years ago. 

Mr. Wimhburst was born on Jan. 15, 1850, at Chichester, where 
he remained for the first 22 years of his life. In 1864 he was 
articled as a pupil to the old Chichester Gas Company, and eight 
years later was commissioned to carry out some alterations to 
the Sleaford Gas-Works. His next move was in 1875, when he 
was asked to take the position of Manager of the Andover Gas 
Company; but after spending four years there, he was recalled 
in 1879 to take over the management of the Sleaford Gas-Works. 
For the Sleaford Gas Company, it need hardly be said that Mr. 
Wimburst has done a greatdeal. He has carried out the erection 
of new works, and laid new mains all over the district; and he 
has seen the price of gas fall from 4s. rod. to (pre-war) 2s. tod. 
and 2s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. for power, and the dividends rise from 
5 p.ct. less tax to 10 p.ct. free of income-tax—the latter rate 
having been paid for many years. 

The greatest pride of Mr. Wimhurst in connection with the gas 
industry is in having been one of the founders in 1888 of the 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, at whose meetings 
he has met many genuine friends and comrades-in-arms. May 
there be many more such meetings! Mr. Wimhurst joined the 
British Association of Gas Managers in 1876; and since that time 
his record of attendance at the annual meetiugs of that Associa- 
tion and its successors has shown only one miss—and that was 
through an accident to his foreman. 


Among the members elected at last Tuesday’s meeting of the 
Iastitution of Civil Engineers was Mr. THomas Haro, the 
Engineer of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Gas Company. 


The Blackburn Town Council have decided to invite applica- 
tions for the position of Gas Engineer and Manager, at a com- 
mencing salary of £900; the age limit being fixed at 45. Mr. 
J. W. M‘Lusky has entered upon his new duties at Glasgow. 


The position of Engineer and Manager of the Wisbech Light- 
ing and the Wisbech Water-Works (joint) Companies has been 
filled by the selection of Mr. J. GREEN, the Chief Assistant and 
Chemist of the Ash Road works of the Aldershot Gas, Water, 
and District Lighting Company, to whom he came from Redcar 
about six years ago. 


Mr. EvuGENE MEunieErR, Engineer and Manager of the Chapel 
Whaley and District Gas Company, has been appointed Assistant 
Engineer and Manager to the Colombo (Ceylon) Gas Company, 
and expects to sail during this week. 


Mr. JosEPH NEWBOLD, who has now retired from the service 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, succeeded the late 
Mr. Henry Austin as Employees’ Director in 1910. 


It has been decided to increase the salary of Mr. W. J. Smitn, 
the Bolton Corporation Gas Engineer and Manager, from £850 to 
£900 a year. 


The President of the Board of Trade has appointed Mr. Garn- 
HAM Roper, C.B., to be a Pilotage Commissioner; and, in conse- 
quence, Mr. Roper will cease to act as Assistant Secretary for the 
Public Utilities and Harbours Department of the Board of Trade. 
Part of the work of the Public Utilities and Harbours Department 
was transferred to the Ministry of Transport. In future all duties 
hitherto undertaken by that Department in connection with gas 
and water undertakings will be carried out by the Power, Trans- 
port, and Economic Department, at Great George Street, West- 
minster, : 
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OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK A. PRICE. 


The death took place, with painful suddenness, at a Manchester 
nursing home, on the 4th inst., of Mr. Frederick Arthur Price, 
Superintendent of the Manchester Gas Department, and one of 
the best-known and most popular of Corporation officials. Though 
he had not been well for a little time, he was at his post the pre- 
vious week-end ; and the announcement of his death came as a 
great shock, not only to the Town Hall staff, but to the business 
coinmunity generally, and the workpeople under his supervision, 
by whom he was so well liked andadmired. Naturally of a sunny 
disposition, he made friends everywhere. Nothing was too much 
trouble for him; and his never-failing courtesy and kindliness of 
heart made it a pleasure to come into contact with him. Hewas 
a man of deep sympathies and high integrity ; and the Gas Com- 
mittee and the Corporation have lost a valuable official. 


Mr. Price, who was 64 years of age, joined the service of the Gas 
Committee in 1877 as Clerk to the Superintendent. In 1909 
he was appointed Superintendent, in succession to the late Mr. 
Charles Nickson. Most of his energies were centred in his official 
work and in the interests of the employees under him. During 
the war, for instance, he was Chairman of the Gas Department 
Benevolent and Comforts Fund. He was also an ex-President of 
the Sick and Provident Fund, and a member of the Corporation 
Thrift Fund Consultative Committee ; and, further, he was 
divisional officer for the Coal Controller in connection with the 
rationing of gas. Prior to going to Manchester, in his early years, 
he was employed on the North Wales section of the London 
and North-Western Railway, and in the Engineer’s Office of the 
Liverpool Water- Works. 


The funeral was arranged to take place yesterday (Monday) 
afternoon, at the Hale Cemetery, when it was expected that a 
large number of the Committee and staff of the Gas Department, 
as well as other Corporation“ officials and representatives of the 
gas industry, would attend to pay their last respects. 








The Bombay Gas Company, Ltd., have lost a much valued 
member of their Board through the death last Tuesday of Field- 
Marshal Sir EveEtyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. It will 
be remembered that the Marshal used to be a Director of the 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Light Company; and in moving his 
re-election at the meeting in the early part of 1912 (the year of 
the passing of the Bill for the amalgamation of the Company 
and the Mitcham and Wimbledon and the Epsom and Ewell Gas 
Companies), Mr. H. E. Jones, the Chairman, speaking as an old 
friend of some forty years’ standing, pointed out the advantage 
of having such a man as Sir Evelyn Wood sitting on the Board. 
Whenever a question arose, he said, as to the morality or pro- 
priety of anything they were proposing, Sir Evelyn would remind 
them to keep to that point of view. It was the point of a high 
moral standard that had always characterized his distinguished 
career. 











U.S. Bureau of Mines Experimental Station. 


At Pittsburgh there has been erected, and in use for the past 
{wo years, an experimental station of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, splendidly equipped for investigations in all branches of 
the industries represented. The chemical and physical labora- 
tories consist of research units and special laboratories devoted 
to those branches of the Bureau’s work in the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries which are represented at the station. Weekly 
conferences are held, at which each investigator brings up his 
problems for discussion. The analytical laboratory is engaged 
principally in making the necessary analyses and tests in con- 
nection with the more efficient utilization of the fuel resources of 
the country, and with the investigation of mine accidents. The 
laboratory is fully equipped with apparatus for the complete and 
accurate analysis of coal, coke, lignite; and peat. There are, as 
a special feature, constant-temperature calorimeters constructed 
in the Bureau’s instrument shop, which are said by Mr. A. C. 
Fieldner, in describing the station, to be capable of giving the 
highest precision in determining the heating values of fuels in 
approximately half the time required by ordinary commercial 
instruments. There is also a special room, with complete out- 
fits of furnaces, pyrometers, and all accessories needed for the 
determination of the fusibility of coal ash. The equipment used 
in gas investigations is highly specialized; much of it having 
been developed in the laboratory, and built in the Bureau’s shops. 
Complete apparatus for the liquefaction and fractional distillation 
of gas mixtures at low temperatures by using air and mercury 
pumps is available for natural gas and other complex gas mix- 
tures that cannot be handled by the ordinary methods. At the 
beginning of the war the gas laboratory was turned over com- 
pletely to war investigations. There is at the station a bye-pro- 
duct coking unit, for solving the many problems in connection 
with the carbonization of bituminous coal, with the recovery of 
bye-products. A comprehensive investigation is being conducted 
of the forms in which sulphur occurs in American coal and 
lignites. The low-temperature carbonization of lignite is also 
now being studied. 





FEDERATION OF GAS EMPLOYERS. 


Cases before Munitions Tribunals. 


Two cases have recently been contested by a representative 
of the Federation of Gas Employers (Mr. S. S. Ogilvie) before 
Munitions Tribunals on behalf of members of the Federation. 
The first case took place at Halifax on the 26th ult. |reported 
last week, p. 500], when the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company 
were summoned at the instance of the Workers Union, under 
the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, on the ground that 
the Company had not paid “the prescribed rate” within the 
meaning of section 1. 


The Union alleged that the wages paid in Halifax constituted 
“the prescribed rate”’ for Elland, which is about three miles 
distant from Halifax. The Company’s case was that the rates 
payable in Elland had always been different from those payable 
in Halifax; and that as the Company had always abided by the 
national awards, no offence had or could have been committed. 
Further the Company relied on clause 10 of the award dated 
Feb. 25. The Union did not call any witnesses; and the case 
was dismissed with three guineas costs. 

The case undoubtedly raised a question of great importance ; 
and the remarks of the Chairman of the tribunal are of interest. 
He stated that, in cases of this character, it was necessary for the 
complainant to prove that the rates in the two districts had been 
the same; and that it was not sufficient merely to prove that 
a neighbouring district was paying a higher rate. If the unions 
were dissatisfied with the rate of wages paid in a district, their 
remedy was an arbitration to vary “ the prescribed rate,” and not 
a complaint before the tribunal. {In this respect, however, it is 
noteworthy that an employer cannot now, under the Industrial 
Courts Act, 1919, be compelled to go to arbitration. | 

The second case took place at Huddersfield on the following 
day (Nov. 27), when the Kirkburton Gas Company appeared to 
answer the complaint of the Workers’ Union that they had not 
paid the prescribed rate to shiftmen. At the hearing, the Union 
withdrew their complaint. 

The representative of the Federation, however, made the point 
clear that, in future, whenever a gas company was brought before 
the tribunal upon a complaint, penal in character, it would be 
necessary to ask for costs, unless the case was proceeded with. 
The Chairman of the tribunal in both these cases pointed out 
that the charges, if proved, constituted a penal offence, and that 
ae eg it was the duty of the complainant to prove his case up 
to the hilt. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


As announced last week, the Electricity Supply bill has passed 
through all stages of the House of Commons; and the electricity 
industry is now trying to find out exactly how it is situated. But 
it is not making a good job of the attempt 
to focus the position. This is not very 
astonishing ; for uncertainty still encom- 
passes. There is talk of the Electricity 
Commissioners being independent; and this is giving gratifica- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, as the Bill stands, they are in matters 
that are really important to get the confirmation of the Board of 
Trade, and endorsement of the Board’s decisions will also be re- 
quired from Parliament. As the electricity powers of the Board 
of Trade are to be transferred to the Ministry of Transport, this 
again will make a difference. Almost unanimously, the electrical 
papers condemn the transfer. They have always opposed it; 
and they show no disposition to become reconciled to it, notwith- 
standing that Sir Auckland Geddes painted a pretty picture of the 
“rivers of power ” that would flow along the railways, and which 
could be tapped for the supply of rural and other areas. . So the 
railways will become the main arteries of electricity supply. 
What the electricity industry thinks, assuming that the papers 
accurately represent its opinion, is that it should have been 
allowed some voice in determining who should govern it ; but this 
is not the way of the Legislature. Of course, the objection to 
the whole business of electricity supply being under the Ministry 
of Transport is that the department will always think in terms 
of railways and transport first, and of other supply as a secondary 
claim. Although the railways may use only one-fifth of the 
energy generated, says Sir Eric Geddes, the Minister of Trans- 
port, it is a highly important one-fifth; but distributors of the 
four-fifths are of opinion that the one-fifth should be appended 
to the four-fifths, and not the four-fifths to the one-fifth. We 
seem to remember that the “Electrician” was at one time as 
strongly opposed as any of the technical papers to the industry 
coming under the domination of the Ministry of Transport; but 
now it hopes that the matter is settled once and for all. It points 
out that extensive electrification is being prepared; and that the 
railway load is one which, from the point of view of the load 
factor, will be very advantageous to the super-power stations. 
It is a little bit shaky upon the subject—recognizing that rail-. 
way electrification introduces problems peculiar to itself. -Sir: 
John Snell is to be Chief Electricity Commissioner ; and he has 
expressed his preparedness to be as loyal to the Ministry of 





An Uncomfortable 
Feeling. 
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Transport as he would have been to the Board of Trade. The 
feeling, however, cannot be shaken off that it will always be trans- 
port first and electricity distributing industry second. 


There are so many clauses in the Bill 
that the owners of generating stations 
and transmission lines do not like, that it 
must be some consolation to find a few 


that are very acceptable. One of these 
will relieve all local governing bodies of any doubt as to their 
legal position in regard to subscribing to the funds of any organi- 
zation formed for the advancement of their common interests. 
The non-possession of this power has been made the excuse by 
many authorities for not subscribing to the Electrical Develop- 
ment Association. Once the Bill becomes an Act, the excuse 
will have no validity. Of course, we are not going to cheer over 
the change; but, as companies can do as they choose in this 
matter, it is only right the local authorities in possession of trad- 
ing undertakings should have like power. Now that there is this 
precedent in a Government Bill, there ought to be no difficulty in 
getting a similar clause in Municipal Bills dealing with gas. The 
Electrical Development Association will be mightily pleased over 
the new permissive power. 


Electricity undertakings have had their 
grievance over the quality of coal. 
Through the useless material the coal de- 
liveries contain, the evaporative duty of steam-boilers has seri- 
ously diminished; and the ash heaps have been increased at a 
faster rate than before in proportion to the steam or electricity 
generated. A deputation representing the different electrical or- 
ganizations associated with generation and supply have recently 
waited upon Mr. Lee, of the Coal Mines Department, with the 
object of bringing before him the questions of: (1) The quality of 
coal supplied to electricity stations ; (2) the increase of the price 
per ton at the pit mouth; (3) the consequent increase in the cost 
of electricity, and the necessity of advancing the maximum prices 
at which it may be sold; and (4) the restrictions on the sale of 
current. The restrictions on the sale of current have already 
been removed; and the price of coal for generating electricity 
for domestic purposes has dropped 1os. This, in turn, should 
have some effect upon deferring the time when maximum prices 
should be increased. There was no difficulty before this inter- 
view in getting the maximum prices revised under the Statutory 
Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act. But with- 
out this, as so much current is supplied for power at closely 
trimmed prices, the power charges contain a good margin for in- 
creasing revenue; and no increase of the maximum price should 
be allowed until there is a close investigation to see the character 
of the power business, and the charges made for it. The quality 
of the coal is another matter ; and there is no better piece of work 
the Coal Control Department could set itself than to try to bring 
about an improvement in this. An improvement would not only 
increase all industrial efficiency, but would allow good coal to be 
carried where ash and rubbish are carried now. There is trans- 
port waste there, which ought not to be permitted to continue. 


Successful work in this direction would bring economy to the 
whole country. 


Local Authority Sub- 
scriptions to 
Organizations. 


Reforms Wanted, 


Electricity suppliers have had to follow 
Reductions and Public the National Gas Council in warning the 
Anticipations. public that, in connection with the lower- 
ing of the price of coal, the reduction of 
the charge for electricity could not possibly take place as from 
Dec. 1, nor could the reduction be the equivalent of the reduction 
of tos. in the price of coal. Electricity suppliers, however, are 
not being saddled with a compulsory reduction (as in the case of 
gas companies) of the price of a second product—coke. How- 
ever, with this exception, Mr. H. B. Renwick, the Chairman of the 
Provincial Electric Supply Companies, has made practically the 
same case in the Press as was made on behalf of the gas under- 
takings. He says that any immediate reduction in the price of 
electricity is out of the question, and that whatever reduction may 
ultimately be made must for the following reasons fall short 
of the material reduction apparently anticipated by the public: 
(2) The cost of coal is only one of very many costs in genera- 
tion and distribution, in which wages and bonuses imposed by the 
Government figure very largely. (b) The existing stocks of coal 
bought at the old prices, which in some cases are quite large, have 
to be first used up. Some gas companies are happy in the pos- 
session of decent stocks, but very unhappy regarding the effect 
that this will have on the price charged to their consumers. 
We think there must be a good many 
Conscientious Objectors. conscientious objectors among the show- 


room men of the electricity industry. We 
learn from the “ Electrician” that,“ at the present time, too many 
of those engaged in electricity supply work are inclined to praise 
the apparatus which they are supposed to be selling with a faint- 
ness that is almost a condemnation.” It is all very well for the 
man in the safe seclusion of his editorial sanctum to censure the 
salesmen for exercising an amount of prudence. The man who 
censures is not the one who has to meet irate consumers, who 
may have been induced by a too plausible tale to invest in 
a piece of costly apparatus, which has also been rather expensive 
to instal, and has not come up to representations. The salesman 





knows about cost, the distressing length of time that it takes to 
perform electrically many operations, the unreliability, the ex- 
pense of maintenance, and the drop of efficiency. He has no 
stomach for being accused of deception, and for being told that 
a word that looks a bit vulgar in print would be a fitting appella- 
tion for him. However, our electrical contemporary opines that 
what is wanted is the education of those who have to educate the 
public. This all depends on the line the “ education ” takes. 


We are interested in the Presidential Ad- 
dress of Mr. J. A. Robertson to the North- 
Western Section of the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers. There is a goodly amount of hypothesis 
and assumption about what he says. According to him, it is now 
placed beyond all doubt that electricity is the most efficient and 
cheapest form of power for industrial purposes. It all depends 
upon the conditions of use; and, this being sc, there is a good 
deal of doubt about the general assertion. Another statement is 
that it is likely that within the next five years £ 100,000,000 will be 
expended in the construction of new electricity generating stations 
and transmission lines. Capital charges are a serious item in 
electricity supply; and if the sum of 100 millions is to be spent 
within the next five years, it is probable that it will only represent 
plant that less than half the money would have provided before 
the war. Cheap power does not liein that direction. Mr. Robert- 
son mentions the talk there has been of carbonization forming 
an integral part of electricity generating schemes. This leads him 
to remark that a gas-engine as a prime mover has a slightly higher 
efficiency than the steam-boiler and turbine. But he asserts it is 
quite unsuited to power production on a large scale; and the 
distribution of gas over large areas for power purposes is not a 
practical proposition. As to the first part of this declaration, we 
wonder how Mr. Robertson accounts for the enormous generating 
plants in the Rhine area that are operated by large gas-engines? 
And why does he suppose that to distribute gas over large areas 
for power is not a practical proposition? Low-grade power gas 
can be distributed at very high pressures; and gas-mains for the 
purpose are not so expensive as electric transmission lines. As 
to combining carbonization with power generation, Mr. Robertson 
has not so far seen a practical proposition which commends itself. 
Nor have we. Has he considered the linking of gas-works with 
power generation? There is the coke; and this can be used (as 
it is being used in power stations), or gas can be developed from 
it for engine-driving or boiler-firing. The address includes figures 
as to fuel consumption at existing generating stations, ranging 
from the exceptionally low figure of 1°8 lbs. of coal per unit to what 
he calls a “ freak” figure of 63°25 lbs. The 1°8 Ibs. is equal to 
a thermal efficiency of 18 p.ct. But Mr. Robertson knows as 
well as we do that, under’the conditions of electricity demand, 
no matter how good the stations may be, such an efficiency is 
universally unattainable. And therefore when he says “if” the 
whole of the energy produced by the 438 stations (included in the 
returns quoted from) had been generated as economically as 
it was at the stations showing the 18 p.ct. thermal efficiency, the 
saving of coal would have been fully 3} million tons, or 47 p.ct. 
of the total consumption, we cannot help thinking that while there 
is great virtue in an “if” at any time, this particular “if” takes 
a foremost place—just as the North-East Coast electricity supply 
area takes the lead in presenting conditions of demand that can 
only be admired by electrical men in other supply areas, but can- 
not be reproduced by them. He deals with the question of fuel 
saving in relation to the cost of transmission, but only superfici- 
ally, without advancing any definite data. In making comparison 
between fuel savings and transmission capital charges, he points 
out that consideration should be given to the fact that the trans- 
mission system consists chiefly of copper and lead, or copper and 
steel, which are materials that have an indefinitely long life, and 
a good residual value. ‘ Wastage of coal can never be recovered.” 


Indeterminate. 














German Dye Trust Competition. 

Those responsible for the direction of the great dye industry 
that has been established in this country recognize that they 
will have to meet very keen competition for business—at any 
rate, abroad—from the strong Dye Trust in Germany. News 
comes from Berlin, through Mr. George Renwick, to the “ Daily 
Chronicle,” that the Trust, which consists of seven companies— 
three large and four minor ones—have decided to double their 
capital, and to issue a large amount of preference shares. The 
object of this is to strengthen their competitive position; and to 
enable them, as soon as possible, to make a vigorous onslaught 
on the markets of the world. The three large companies have 
also been making nitrate under Haber’s process of extracting 
nitrogen from the air. Now it is intended that the whole seven 
companies shall work the process. The plant already set up is 
said to be capable of producing 300,000 tons of nitrate a year. 


” > 
— 


Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—Orders have been made 
by the Ministry of Health under the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, 1918, authorizing the Aber- 
tillery Urban District Council to increase their maximum charge 
for gas from 5s. to 6s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; the Chard Corporation 
from 5s. to 7s.6d.; and the Penrith Urban District Council, from 
48. within the district and 5s. outside, to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. within 
the district and 6s. outside. Application has been made to the 
Ministry for an Order by the Tow Law Urban District Council. 
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‘NET COST OF COAL FOR 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF GASIFICATION. 


By “ Works MANAGER.” 


Tue question as to which system of gasification gives the best economic results is one which is troubling 

the minds of most gas engineers at the present time. The author hopes that the following results, worked 

out some months ago, will be of interest. The treatment may appear somewhat complicated ; but it is 
impossible to form clear ideas on the subject without working somewhat on these lines. 


A basis of 200 million cubic feet of gas made has been taken; 
and the net cost of coal for this amount of gas has been worked 
out for each system of gasification. See Charts Nos. 1 and 2. 
Charts Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 show the net cost of coal expressed as 
pence per 1000 c.ft. of gas made for a wide range of coal and coke 


prices. For each system a basis for the calculations is given, 
showing yield of gas aud residuals per ton of coal; and these are 
known to be attainable from medium class coals, except in the 
case of “ A” system, which would probably require a better class 
coal. 


Net Cost or CoaL FoR 200 MiLLion CuBic FEET oF Gas By VARIOUS SYSTEMS, 


“A” System—Continuous Verticals, High Steaming. 





Gas. 


» 21,000 c.ft. per ton 
Tat. . + « 4° sgeions ,, 
Liquor. . . 38'7gallons ,, 


Coke saleable. 
Calorific value 
ofgas .. 


8°72 cwt. oe 


460 B.Th.U. gross 


Coal required . 
21,090 


__ 200,000,030 


Cost price of coal . £1 10s. per ton 
Net selling price of 
COMB -. « « « 
Net selling price of 
tar. . . . . 2°2d.per gallon 
Net selling price of 
liquor . . 0'93d. * 
= 9524 tons at £1 10s. = £14,286 


£1 5s. Ne 


Income from Residuals. 


Tar , fa eS a hie 
240 

Liquor a — 2 38°7 X 0°93 — 4430 
240 

Coke. , PSST. sm 


20 


Gross cost of coal 


Less income from residuals . 


Net for coal 





£7,870=Total from residuals. 





. £14,286 
7,870 


» «+ £6,416 


“ B” System.—Horizontal Retorts. 


Gas. » 12,000 c.ft. per ton 
war 2 & 6% 10 gallons ,, 
Liquor . . 32 gallons,, 
Coke saleab'e . Io cwt. 


Calorific value 


ofgas. . . 530 b.Th.U. gross 
Coal required. . , = 200;000,000 . 
12,000 


Cost price of coal... £1 10s. per ton 
Net selling price of 
OO...» « » 
Net selling price of 
tar. . . . .2°2d.pergalion 
Net selling price of 
liquor . . 093d. es 
= 16,667 tons at £1 105. = £25,000. 


it oh. - ws 


Income from Residuals. 


Tar , SEEAETK 10X22 61.507 
240 
Liquor , £16:667 x 32 X0"93 _ 2,065 
240 
6,667 X IOX 1°25 
Coke. AP ns Sal 
& r= = 10,417 


Gross cost of coal. 


Less income from residuals 


Net for coal 


£14,009 = Total from residuals. 


» = £25,000 
+ = 14,009 


£10,991 


“C” System.—Mixture of 75 p.ct. Coal Gas from Horizontals and 
25 pct. Blue Water Gas. 


Coal gas » 12,000 c.ft. per ton 
Tar. 1o gallons ,, 
Liquor. . . 32 gallons ,, 
Coke saleabte , 
from hori-- = 10 cwt. - 
zontals. . ) 


Coke and breeze to water gas ) 
generators and boilers | 


Coal required. . . = 

12,000 
Water gas to be made = 
Coke and breeze for ) 


watergas . . j 
Total coke ex retort- 
ee 


ing that used for water gas 


Cost price of coal . £1 10s. per ton 
Net selling price of 


ae «+ « » » £8 BR vs 
Net selling price of 

tar. . . . . 2°2d. pergallon 
Net selling price of 

liquor. . . . 0'93d. * 
Calorific value of 

gas. . . .« 470B.Th.U. gross 


= 55 lbs. per 1000 c.ft. water gas made. 
Gas to be made by retorts = 200,000,000 X 75 p.ct. = 
£50,000,000 - 


= 150 millions. 
= 12,500 tons at £1 10s. = £18,750 


50,000,000 c. ft. 
— 50,000,000 X 55 
1000 X 2240 


= 1228 tons, 


7 + = 12,500 X O°5 = 6250 tons. 
Total coke available for sale after deduct 


: = (6250 -- 1228) = 5022 tons. 


Income from Residuals. 


= £1,146 


Tar . . , £12500 X 10 X 2°2 
240 

Liquor roe £21500 X 32 X 233. 1,550 
240 

Coke. . . 5022 xX £158. 


Gross cost of coal 


Less income from residuals 


Net for coal 


= 6,278 





£8,974 = Total from residuals, 





- £18,750 
® 8,974 


£9,776 
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“D” System.—Continuous Verticals, Moderate Steaming. 


Gas . . 15,180 c.ft. perton Cost price of coal . £1 10s. per ton 
Tar 13‘0 gallons,, Net selling price of 

Liquor . 36°3 gallons,, Pe tat 6 Ree GS 
Coke saleable to cwt. ,, Net selling price of 

Fuel to producers reckoned at tar . . 2'2d. per gallon 


It p.ct. plus extra coke con- Net selling price of 


sumed in retort and producer liquor . ~ « O'ORts a 
due to steaming. Caiorific value of 
gas. . 495 B.Th.U. gross 


oe ee Ss 13,175 tons at {1 10s. = £19,762 
15,180 


Income from Residuals, 


Coal required . 


Tar . £13:175 X13°OX2'2 _ £11570 
240 

Liquor . £13175 X 36°3X0'93 1,855 
240 

Coke. . £USATS ALON ES a: 8,234 


£11,659 = Total from residuals. 





Gross costof coal. . . . £19,762 
Less income from residuals. 11,659 
Net for coal . £8,103 


NET COST OF COAL 
IN 


CHART 3. 








A. VERTICALS, HIGH STEAMING. 

B. HORIZONTALS. 

C. HORIZONTALS & 25% BLUE WATER GAS. 
D. VERTICALS, MODERATE STEAMING 
E. NON-STEAMING. 


NET COST OF COAL, PENCE PER 1000 C. FT. 














§ 10 I& 2 2 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 
COST PRICE OF COAL= SELLING PRICE OF COKE. 
SHILLINGS PER TON 


The foregoing results are set out in the following table, 
Column 1. In Column 2, the results are given when the cost 
price of coal is {1 per ton and the selling price of coke {1 3s. 4d. 


per ton. Column 3 shows results with coal at £1 10s. and coke 
at {1 10s, 


Net for Coal for 200 Million Cubic Feet of Gas. 





Column 1. 




















| Column 2. Column 3. 
System. Per Ton. Per Ton. Per Ton. 
| Coal, 30s. Coal, 20s. Coal, 30s. 
Coke, 25s. | Coke, 23s. 4d... Coke, 30s. 
£ £ £ 
‘*A,"’ Verticals, high steaming 6,416 2018 5350 
‘* B,"’ Horizontals —_— 10,991 3375 8g00 
‘*C,’’ Mixture of— ) 
75 p.ct. horizontal } 9,776 3945 8500 
25 p.ct, blue water gas 
‘D,"’ Verticals, moderate steaming | 8,103 2065 6500 
‘*E,"’ Verticals, non-steaming . | 9,323 1828 7100 





On an examination of the above results, it will be found that, 
for given prices for coal and coke per ton, the systems stand in 
a certain order when arranged according to the net cost for coal, 


but that with a new set of coal and coke prices, this order is not | 


necessarily the same. For instance, with coal at 30s. and coke 
at 25s. (Column 1) “B” system (£10,991) is more expensive than 
“C” system (£9776); but with coal at 20s. and coke at 23s. 4d. 
(Column 2), “B” system (£3375) is less expensive than “C” 
system (£3945). Also it will be noticed that with coal at 20s. and 
coke at 23s. 4d., “E” system (verticals, non-steaming) comes out 
lowest for cost. Now the net cost for coal for a particular system 
depends largely upon the prices per ton of coal and coke. The 


“ EB” System.—Continuous Vertical Retorts, Non-Steaming. 


Gas .. 12,166 c.ft. perton Cost price of coal . £1 10s. per ton 
Tar 13°4 gallons ,, Net selling price of 
Liquor 35‘o gallons ,, coke . . . . £1 55. ‘a 
Fuel to pro- Net selling price of 
ducers. . Ir p.ct. tar. . . . . 2°2d. per gallon 
Cokesaleable 10°8 cwt. se Net selling price of 
Calorific value liquor . . o'g93d. ~ 
of gas . 530 B.Th.U. gross 


__ 200,000,000 
12,166 
Income from Residuals. 


Coal required . = 16,450 tons at £1 10s. = £24,675 


Tar... £20450 X 13'4 X 2°2 _ 69 O35 
240 

Liquor. . 16s450 a eas 93 = 2,232 

Coke ; £16:459 x 08 x r°25 caper 


£15,352 = Total for residuals 


Grosscostofcoal .. . £24,675 
Less income from residuals ; 15,352 
Net for coal . £9,323 


a NET COST OF COAL 
PENCE PER 1000 C. FT. 





COAL CONSTANT (@_30/- PER TON. 





CHART 4. 


-PENCE PER 1000 C.FT 


A. VERTICALS, HIGH STEAMING. 

B. HORIZONTALS. 

C. HORIZONTALS & 25% BLUE WATER GAS. 

D. VERTICALS, MODERATE STEAMING. 
VERTICALS, NON-STEAMING. 


NET COST OF COAL, 









5 10 





5 20 25 30.35 4 50 55 
SELLING PRICE OF COKE, SHILLINGS PER TON. 


60 65 


prices for tar and liquor per gallon may fluctuate within fairly 
large limits, without affecting the net cost of coal to any great 


, extent, compared with the effect of variations of coal and coke 


prices. Therefore, by determining values for the net cost of coal 
by each system, for different prices of coal and coke (tar and 
liquor prices per gallon remaining constant), the general trend of 
the net cost of coal can be determined. 

If, then, the selling prices of tar and liquor be assumed constant 
at 22d. and o’93d. per gallon, respectively, and if {x = cost price 
of coal per ton and fy be the selling price of coke per ton, it can 
be readily deduced, by working out the constant terms, from the 
cases detailed in the first part of this article that : 

Net forcoal ‘‘A'’ system for 200 million c.ft.ofgas= {£(9524¥% — 4150y — 2670) 
” es, . = £(16667% — 8333y — 3592) 


” ” 


a “co” re ae » =£(12500% — 5022y — 2696) 
m9 ; S » =4£(13175¥ — 6587y — 3425) 


* es és sa = £(16450% — 8890y — 4252) 
The results, when plotted graphically, will always give straight lines, 
if ¥ or y be taken at a constant value for a particular graph. 

Chart 1 has been worked out in this way on the assumption that 
the cost price of coal per ton is always the same as the selling 
price of coke per ton—i.e., when coal is 20s. per ton coke is 20s. 
per ton, and so on. 

Chart 2.—Coal constant at 30s. per ton; coke at varying prices. 

Charts 3 and 4 are obtained in exactly the same way; but the 
results are shown as net for coal in pence per 1000 c.ft. of gas. 

Chart 3.—Coal and coke at equal prices per ton. 

Note.—In all calculations the selling price of coke is taken to 
be the average net receipts from all coke, breeze, and dust avail- 
able for sale. It will be seen from this chart that verticals with 
high steaming show the lowest net for coal for all prices from 
about 12s. per ton upwards; and also that the advantage increases 
as the prices of coal and coke increase. At 2os. per ton, the ad- 
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PER TON. 


RENCE PER [000 C.FT. 


oa © 


A. VERTICALS, HIGH STEAMING. 

B. HORIZONTALS. 

C. HORIZONTALS & 25% BLUE WATER GAS. 

D.VERTICALS, MODERATE STEAMING. 
VERTICALS, NON-STEAMING. 


NET COST OF COAL, 


. 2 ee 


on 


E 


5S 10 t& 20 25 30 35 #0 45. 50 55 60 65 


SELLING PRICE OF COKE, SHILLINGS PER TON. 


vantage over “‘B” system is 2°5d. per 1000 c.ft.; and at 35s. per | 


ton it is 52d. The comparison of “ B” (horizontals) with *C” 
(horizontals and 25 p.ct. blue water gas) is interesting. For prices 
up to 22s. per ton, * B” has the advantage. But at this price the 


graphs cross, and “C” has the advantage, which, at 35s. per ton, | 


amounts to about o'gd. per tooo c.ft. For all values of coal and 
coke, “ A,” “D,” and “E” (verticals, high, moderate, and non- 
steaming) show considerably less costs than “ B ” (horizontals), or 
“C” (horizontals and blue water gas) for net cost of coal. 

Chart 4.—Coal constant at 30s.; coke, at varying prices. 

For all coke prices up to about 37s. per ton, “A” (verticals, 
high steaming) shows the lowest net for coal, then for all coke 
prices above 37s.“ E” (verticals, non-steaming) comes out lowest ; 
also up to 32s. 6d. for coke “‘C” comes out lower than “B.” But 
above 32s. 6d. for coke, “ B” gives a lower cost than “ C,” 

Chart 5 is worked out for coal at 32s., and Chart 6 for coal at 
34S. per ton. 
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the quality of the gas. Having regard to the present tendency 
towards selling gas on a B.Th.U. basis, it is vital to determine 


| how coal and coke, &c., prices, labour, distribution, and standing 


charges affect the cost of B.Th.U. to the consumer. It is evident 
that coal is saved by substituting in part blue water gas for coal 
gas; but it does not necessarily follow that by so doing gas-works 
can deliver B.Th.U. at a cheaper rate. 

The writer has investigated the cost of British thermal units 
delivered to the consumer, and hopes to publish the results in 


| diagrammatic form in the near future. 


The average net receipts per ton of coke, breeze, and dust is not | 


likely to exceed, as a general rule (say), go p.ct. of the cost price 
of coal per ton. Reading off from Chart 4 (coal constant at 30s.) 
the figures corresponding to coke at 90 p.ct. of 30s. = 27s., the 
following results are obtained : 


‘*A,"' Verticals, high steaming. . 7°3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
‘*D,"’ Verticals, moderate steaming on 4; a 
‘* E,"’ Verticals, non-steaming . . . I0'0 ,, re 
‘*C,"’ Horizontals and blue water gas. 11°2 ,, “a 
‘* B,"’ Horizontals . vi air , Se ws a 


In a similar way from Chart 6 (coal constant at 34s.) the follow- | 


ing results for coke at go p.ct. of 34s. = 30°6s., are obtained: 


oot a a a 8°6d. per 1000 c. ft. 
2 are 10°6 » 
3 pe are 12°2 os i 
eT an ee 130 " ” 
—_— ° > 14°4 ” ” 


It must be distinctly understood that the results given relate 


Combined Receipts for Tar and Liquor by Various Systems. 

















Receipts from Tar and Liquor, 
Effect on Net 
~— for Coal per 
200 Million ~ F 
System, C.Ft. of Gas Ray oo ayy hated 
ae Per 1000 C.Ft, | tion of Tar and 
Worked Out Liquor Prices, 
Previously. 
; £ -& da. 
‘A,’ Verticals (high steam- 
Po ,, 08). a Me) ee 2670 3°2 o'3 
| ‘*B," Horizontals. . . 3592 4°3 0°4 
“*C," Horizontals and 25 
p.ct. blue water gas . 2696 3°2 03 
‘*D,"’ Verticals, moderate 
steaming or 3425 4‘! 0'4 
“E,"’ Verticals, non- 
steaming , 4252 5'1 0'5 








From the above it- will be seen that a 10 p.ct. alteration in the 


| prices of tar and liquor causes an alteration in the net for coal per 


only to the net cost of coal per 1000 c.ft. of gas, irrespective of | 


| tooo ¢.ft. of o'3d. to o'5d. So that, when comparing one system 


with another, the greatest variation caused by this 10 p.ct. altera- 
tion amounts to only o'2d. per 1000 c.ft., which is small compared 
with the effect of a 10 p.ct. alteration in coal prices, when com- 
paring two systems. 








WATER-GAS MANUFACTURE IN A SMALL GAS- 
WORKS. 


By J. W. Gieson, of Budleigh Salterton. 


In view of the multitude of papers, articles, &c., appearing in the 
Technical Press, the writer thinks that no apology is necessary in 
submitting the following. 


A start was made with water-gas manufacture in the early part 
of 1918 with a plant on the converted producer principle. But, 
owing to the heavy fuel costs, together with the bad arrangement 
of the plant in general, this method had to be abandoned, as not 
being a paying proposition. The experience gained in working 
the plant was, however, a valuable guide in designing and erecting 
the new plant as described later. The writer holds the opinion 
that some form of enrichment is necessary for success—both from 





the manufacturing and the distribution side of the question—as no 
doubt in the near future the next question to receive attention 
will be the corrosion of mains and services with their attendant 
evils, by omitting the enrichment. 

To save initial outlay, it was necessary for the cost of a suitable 
plant to be cut-down to the lowest net figure; and, to meet the 
conditions of labour in a rural district, it was also necessary that 
the plant should be as simple as possible in construction and 
operation. By the illustration it will be seen how the desired. re- 
sult was attained. Further, as a practical proof, it may be said 
that the plant has now been in continuous operation for the past 
two months without the slightest hitch. 

In the writer’s opinion the twin type of generator, as illustrated, 
is the ideal plant, as the manufacture is continuous. 

From experience gained in water-gas manufacture, it has been 
found necessary to secure a good gas, to insist on a deep fuel-bed, 
and in designing and erecting the plant this was borne in mind, 
together with the following factors: (1) Simplicity in construc- 
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THE ‘ SIMPLEX” CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 


tion. (2) Standardization of all parts of the plant. 
exception of the furnace brickwork every part is standardized— 
thus there is no delay in replacements. 

The plant, as outlined, was erected by our own staff with the 
assistance of a bricklayer’s labourer for the brickwork. As the 
space was available, it was utilized; but the plant could well be 
arranged in the place of an ordinary coal-gas setting either in the 
single or twin type, and the size of the generator or generators 
would be arranged according to the output required. 

As a proof of success in working, the following results are given, 
not at the expense of the coal stock but to illustrate everyday 
working with the aid of water gas manufacture in a 12 million per 
annum gas-works. 


Tests of a“* Mixed Gas, Water Gas,” Plant, Working in Conjunction 
with Coal Gas Manufacture. 


Seven days weighed test from the rgth to the 26th of September, 1919, both 
days exclusive. 


Coal carbonized. 


9 tons 6 cwt. 
Coke used 


; 1 ton 
URMRE TOS. ak) eH + 184,500 c.ft. 
Make per ton of coal carbonized . 19,800 _,, 
Water gasmade. .. .,. 72, ” 
“ar used for enrichment . To gallons 


Residue from enrichment saleable as dehydrated tar. 


It may be noted that the class of coal carbonized was Somerset | formed that a small Committee has drawn-up the rules and con- 


65 p.ct. large. As there were no means of separately registering 
the water gas made, the make of gas per ton of coal is assumed 


coal mentioned. 


With the ; 


| 
| 


For Capacity per Hour Single Generator Type. 
Date, 
Nov. 2, 1919. Time starting, to‘o a.m. 


Meter index, 45,402 c.ft. 
finishing, 11°o 


453437 
3,590 


” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Gas made 


” 


Five minutes blow, ten minutes make. 
Weekly Make per Ton of Coal Carbonized since Starting-up the 
New Plant. 


Week Ending— 
Sept. 19. 19,100 c.ft. Period of threatened railway strike, &:. 
os ©6208. 19,809 e 99 ‘- °° 
Oct. 3: 21,300 ,; Railway strike 
»» +10. 18,300 ,, ” ” 
” 17. 18,200 ” ” ” 
» 24. 18,500 ,, 
- 31. 18,700 ,, 
Nov. 7. 18,300 ,, 
” T4. 18,400 ” 
» 21. 18,300 ,, 


in conclusion, the writer wishes to record his appreciation of 
the help afforded him by Cpl. R. L. Wyman, tst Australian Tunnel- 
ling Company, of the staff of the South Australasian Gas Company, 
in the work of preparing the drawings and making the tests, &c., 
during three months’ leave that he spent with the writer prior to 


re-embarkation. 








National Association of Technical Gas Officials.—We are in- 


| stitution of the new Association of Technical Gas Officials ; and 


| they are now in the hands of the General Committee for consi- 


at 12,000 c.ft. per ton, which is exceptionally high for the class of | deration. 


It is hoped that a meeting of members will be called 
early in the new year. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Midland Junior Gas Association had a meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, at the Council House, Birmingham, to hear a paper 
by Mr. J. W. Wood, M.Sc., Research Chemist, Fuel Department, 
Leeds University. Mr. C. CarrincTon BarBer (the President) 


was in the chair. There was only a moderate attendance of 
members, 


Mr. Woop proceeded to read his paper on: 


EFFICIENCY AND THE EFFECT OF INERTS UPON THE 
THERMAL EFFICIENCY IN USE OF COAL GAS. 


The question of inerts is one which has been discussed upon 
several occasions during the past three or four years by this 
Association. As you may be aware, the Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, through the medium 
of its Research Sub-Committee—a Joint Committee of represen- 
tatives of the University of Leeds and of the Institution—have 
been subjecting the same question to experimental investigation. 
It may be advisable, in the first place, to make a few remarks 
on the subject of efficiency testing in general. Though it is pos- 
sible to travel a considerable distance with certainty by means of 
our knowledge of the physical, thermal, and chemical properties 
of gases, it is found that, even in the simplest uses to which towns’ 
gas is applied, the available data are not sufficiently complete to 
enable one to say beforehand what will be the exact result in any 
but a few cases. Several theories which receive support in differ- 
ent quarters fail to agree with the observed facts, not because 
they are fundamentally wrong, but because they account for only 
part of the phenomena attendant upon the combustion of gas. 
Indeed, this estimation of the relative importance of the different 
factors involved is a most difficult matter. The phenomena are 
as a rule so complex that appeal to experimental inquiry is the 
only satisfactory course. 

Until comparatively recent times, one could not have made 
the statement without very serious opposition ; but the trend of 
opinion to-day is that the majority of gas consumers desire to 
purchase not gas, but energy in the form of heat units or B.Th.U., 
and this is the key to the proposed regulations for the control of 
gas quality. The number of heat units taken by the consumer 
is clearly the product of the calorific value of the gas and the 
number of cubic feet supplied. Strictly speaking, however, gas 
undertakings do not supply heat units, but only the means of 
generating heat units; and if the consumer fails to generate the 
whole of the potential heat units supplied to him, or, having 
successfully generated them, fails to apply them properly, a loss 
of efficiency will be entailed. The term “efficiency ” is subject to 
many interpretations; but in the present paper it will be restricted 
to “thermal efficiency ”—1.e., the ratio of the heat units usefully 
employed to those actually supplied in the same time. The 
thermal efficiency is not a physical constant of a gas like its 
specific gravity or calorific value, although typical values may be 
selected for a few well-defined operations, such as water boiling 
and gas fire heating for each grade of gas. 

Another difficulty also arises ; for the efficiency must be referred 
to some particular operation and some particular form of appliance 
or burner. Thusit is found that if the calorific value of a gas is 
altered, there is frequently an alteration in thermal efficiency, even 
though matters have been arranged so that the same rate of heat 
supply is maintained and the disposition of apparatus is in both 
cases identical. Is this change in efficiency due to inherent pro- 
perties of the gas itself, or is it due wholly or in part to unsuit- 
ability of the appliances for one or other of the gases? 
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When the difference is considerable, examination of the appli- 
ance will usually indicate whether or not any material improve- 
ment can be effected by modification of the appliance. For this 
reason, taking water boiling as an example, tests made upon the 
same burner with the same vessel, with the same weight of water, 
and at the same B.Th.U. rate, and styled by some “ Standardized 





Tests” or “ Strictly Comparative Tests,” cannot finally approve 
of or condemn a certain quality of gas, since the suitability of the 
burner for the gas is also involved. On the other hand, it is 
rather anticipating the results of an investigation to assume that, 
given suitable appliances, the same thermal efficiency would be 
attainable with all grades of gas. The matter cannot be decided 
upon theoretical considerations, but only by most extensive experi- 
mental work. f 

Then, again, the maximum thermal efficiency reached with a 
given appliance may not be a fair index to the usefulness of a 
given quality of gas for general purposes. Ease of manipulation, 
convenience, and the range over which the efficiency is reason- 
ably high must all receive due weight. For example, three typical 
efficiency curves are indicated; and it will be noted that in each 
case there is a point of maximum thermal efficiency, that the re- 
spective maxima do not occur at the same rate of heat consump- 
tion, nor do they necessarily coincide with the normal rate of heat 
supply tor which the burner was intended. As indicated above, 
this may be due to the fact that the gas with which the tests were 
made was not that for which the burner was originally designed 
and adjusted by trial to give the highest efficiency. 

For A, the curve is flat, and the maximum is not at all well de- 
fined—i.e., substantially the same efficiency is attainable over a 
wide range of B.Th.U. rate; and a burner with this characteristic 
curve would be eminently suitable for the erratic and variable 
conditions of domestic use. 

In B, it is seen that excess of gas (within limits) causes less loss 
of efficiency than shortage of gas. The curve might be taken to 
indicate the low thermal efficiency of the incandescent mantle or 
of the gas-fire when turned down, and points to the economies of 
smaller mantles having their full gas supply where the light of a 
full-size mantle is not required, or to the advantages of the duplex 
burner for the gas-fire. The thermal efficiencies in the two latter 
cases are not of the absoluted values indicated on the diagram. 

Curve C represents the results obtained with at least one recent 
type of burner. The maximum efficiency is undeniably high; but 
it will be noted that the efficiency is maintained over a very 
narrow B.Th.U. range. For a well-defined operation conducted 
under skilled supervision, the efficiency could doubtless be main- 
tained; but for general use, my preference would certainly be 
for the conditions of Curve A, with its somewhat lower maximum 
thermal efficiency but greater working range. The above discus- 
sion of the character and usefulness of efficiency curves has been 
entered into, in order to show that there is more in the examina- 
tion of gases than merely boiling a kettle of water with each 
grade of gas, and that a high thermal efficiency attained under 
special conditions as regards control and rate of working may not 
be really representative of the usual performance either of the 
gas or of the appliance. 

At one time it was expected that, as the result of the labours of 
the Gas Investigation Committee, it would be possible to say 
that a gas of such and such composition and calorific value would 
yield the highest thermal efficiency in use, and that other gases 
could then be assessed according to the closeness with which they 
approached this quality. This expectation must now be entirely 
abandoned. The exigencies of war and of strikes have caused 
experiments to be made with different qualities of gas on a scale 
that would barely have been contemplated by the most unortho- 
dox of gas managers. It cannot, however, be said that all the 
grades of gas supplied have been equally satisfactory—in fact, 
some are most undoubtedly unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, care- 
ful tests show that a reasonably high thermal efficiency is attain- 
able over a very wide range of composition and calorific value. 
Moreover, thermal efficiency is not the only efficiency to be con- 
sidered; and cost of production, type of plant, and nature of the 
coal available as raw material will influence the quality of gas pro- 
duced for the best all-round efficiency. 

The stagnating and restrictive effects of the old illuminating 
power standards are so well known that it is almost superfluous 
to point out that, in any new regulations which are framed, the gas 
quality should not be controlled by its application to one parti- 
cular use, to the exclusion of all others, although reasonably good 
performance is to be expected in any use to which gas is applied. 
Whatever local conditions shall decide as to the most economical 
grade of gas for a particular district, uniformity of quality for the 
district cannot be too strongly emphasized. The means of ad- 
justment to appliances provided by the makers are rarely suffi- 
cient to cope with wide variations in gas quality, and in any case 
there is usually some difficulty in explaining to a non-technical 
user the precise function of an adjustment. The only rational 
course is to Send out the appliances from the gas-works properly 
adjusted to give the highest thermal efficiency with the local gas 
under normal conditions, or to employ an efficient visiting main- 
tenance staff. In either case uniformity of the product sent out 
from the gas-works is essentialif such adjustments are to be satis- 
factory and permanent—i.c., there should be no necessity for fre- 
quent readjustment of the kind involving skilled labour. 

In considering a change in gas quality, a reduction in calorific 
value is the usual problem to be faced; and there are two main 
types of reduction. Supposing we wish to produce gas of 400 
B.Th.U. gross. This may be done by taking straight coal gas 
at (say) 600 B.Th.U. gross and mixing it with twice its volume of 
blue water gas at 300 B.Th.U. gross—i.c., the mixture will have a 
calorific value of 400 B.Th.U. gross, and will be almost entirely 
combustible. As far as thermal efficiency in the use of gas is 
concerned, itis immaterial whether the mixture is made by steam- 
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ing in the retort or by the admixture of blue water gas from a 
separate ‘generator. This method of reducing calorific value is 
most interesting, and promises possibilities of coal conserva- 
tion and other advantages. It must, however, be left alone this 
evening. The other type of reduction is that practised by works 
possessing no auxiliary means of producing combustible gas of 
low calorific value, and consists in mixing the coal gas with incom- 
bustible material of no calorific value. 

The use of producer gas for dilution falls in between these— 
in fact, in different works there are almost imperceptible grada- 
tions between the two extremes. So long as this incombustible 
material can be sold at the price of combustible gas, the tempta- 
tion to indulge in its addition will always be present. 

The substitution of a selling price based upon the B.Th.U. 
represented by the gas at once removes this incentive; and the 
question naturally arises as to whether the addition of incom- 
bustible matter—the so-called “ inerts ’"—exerts any effect upon 
the efficiency in use. 

It is unnecessary to resort to experiment to determine the effect 
upon the specific gravity of mixing inerts with coal gas, since this 
can be easily found by calculation. Below is given a table show- 
ing the effect of mixing a coal gas of °45 sp. gr. with various per- 
centages of inerts of an assumed‘specific gravity 110, and it is 
assumed that such coal gas will contain 10 p.ct. of inerts. 








‘ Relative 
Reinert in. | Specific Gravity | GFos) Caloric |v elired to Deliver 
Mixture. of Mixture. B.Th.U. per C.Ft. | the —_ Number 
of B. J 
fe) 0°378 —_ ant 
10 0°450 600 1000 
20 0'522 540 IrIr 
30 0°595 480 1250 
40 0° 667 420 1433 
50 0°739 360 1666 
60 0° 804 300 2000 














The rapid increase in specific gravity as the “inerts ” are in- 
creased will be noted; and for the same B.Th.U. delivery the 
volume of gas to be supplied is shown in the last column of the 
table. Owing to irregularity in mixing, there will be difficulty 
in maintaining constant specific gravity ; and therefore the first 
requirement for good performance—uniformity of product—will 
be absent, in this respect at least. A few simple calculations will 
show that it is not a practicable proposition, in the case of gases 
with the higher inerts, to use appliances without alteration, and to 
attempt to deliver the number of B.Th.U. formerly delivered by 
means of gas of higher calorific value by increase of pressure. 
When supplied with gases of high calorific value, the general run of 
appliances will pass too much gas, or rather, more B.Th.U., than 
can be properly utilized, if the regulating taps were opened fully. 
The waste due to this cause has in general been exaggerated. 
Reduction in the calorific value, but using the same gas nipples 
and pressures naturally reduces this waste. But the point is soon 
reached where we are no longer reducing the marginal waste, but 
are encroaching on the useful possibilities of the appliance; and 
even if the efficiency is slightly increased, the rate of working may 
be unnecessarily reduced. , 

In many cases where complaints as to gas quality are made, 
the real source of the trouble is insufficiency of quantity, because 
sufficient B.Th.U. are not supplied, and the flames are neither 
long enough nor large enough to fulfil their functions properly. 
The alternative plan is to retain former pressures, but open-out 
nipple orifices to secure the passage of the increased volume of 
gas necessary to deliver the same number of B.Th.U. Ingeneral, 
this is successful. Enlarging these orifices, however, reduces the 
injector efficiency ; and this method of working is only permissible 
because the air requirement per cubic foot of gas isreduced when 
the gas is mixed with inerts. Experiment shows that it is quite 
possible to open-out nipple orifices so that gas requiring only 
2'5 c.ft. of air per c.ft. of gas (against 5 to 6 c.ft. for straight coal 
gas) suffers from imperfect aeration. 

If I were asked what I considered to be the main reason for in- 
efficiency with ordinary burners when using straight coal gas of 
high calorific value and low inerts, I should say that, next to 
waste owing to the use of too much gas, imperfect aeration was 
the trouble. The matter has been discussed in great detail in 
the Press ; and a very large part of the William Young Memorial 
Lecture delivered this year was devoted to demonstrating that as 
the calorific value of a gas is reduced, its air requirement per cubic 
foot is in general also reduced. In the case of mixing incombus- 
tibles (which require no air at all) with coal gas, it should be self- 
evident that 1 c.ft. of the diluted mixture will require less air in 
exact proportion to the dilution. 

The inference, therefore, is that, since the diluted gas requires 
less air, it will stand a better chance of attaining full aeration 
than the undiluted gas. It is, however, unjustifiable to advise 
dilution to a considerable extent on these grounds, or to attempt 
to deduce the behaviour of the mixture during combustion from 
such meagre data. For supposing the straight coal gas suffers 
under-aeration to such a degree that the addition of inerts to 
the extent of ro p.ct., and consequent reduction of the air require- 
ment by ro p.ct., will render aeration satisfactory, as frequently 
occurs in practice, it does not follow that an increase of inerts to 
20 p.ct. will produce further improvement. The fact that air- 
shutters have to be partly closed when the calorific value of coal 





gas is reduced below (say) 500 B.Th.U. gross by the addition of 
inerts, is evidence that full aeration is satisfactorily and easily 
attainable in the majority of cases, and there is little or no advant- 
age in having more than a very moderate percentage of inerts 
present. 

So far we have only been concerned with the mixture of gas 
and air which must be brought together to form a combustible 
mixture. Given the requisite number of heat units, most people 
are interested in that elusive quantity the “ calorific intensity,” 
the “intensity of combustion,” or the so-called “ flame tempera- 
ture.” In nearly every known case the gas will be consumed by 
the use of air, of which the oxygen aloneis the active agent. The 
nitrogen associated with the oxygen is as truly an inert, in the 
final combustible mixture, as that mixed with the original coal gas 
as inerts, and in the same sense. The presence of this nitrogen 
cannot be avoided, and it has the effect of rendering the inerts in 
the original gas relatively less important. 

Suppose, for example, two extreme cases are taken : 

1.—1 c.ft. of a straight coal gas of 640 B.Th.U. gross per cubic 
foot, and requiring 5°4 c.ft. of air for its complete com- 
bustion. The mixture of the two gases will give a total 
of 6°4 c.ft., equivalent to 100 B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot 
of mixed gas and air. 

11.—The same gas diluted with an equal volume of nitrogen. 
The air requirement will now be only that necessary for 
the 0.5 c.ft. of combustible gas—i.c., 2°7 c.ft. of air. The 
total volume of mixture therefore becomes 0'5 c.ft. com- 
bustibles + o'5 c.ft. nitrogen + 2°7 c.ft. air = total 3°7 
c.ft., and capable of generating the B.Th.U. corresponding 
to the o's c.ft. of combustibles—i.¢., 320 B.Th.U. This is 
equivalent to 86°5 B.Th.U. per c.ft. of mixture. 


I have purposely chosen a case of gross adulteration. When 
dealing with gases over a very wide range of quality from car- 
buretted water gas and straight coal gas down to blue water gas, 
as well as mixtures of these gases in different proportions, it is a 
curious coincidence that 1 c.ft. of mixed gas and air—i.e., of any 
of the above gases together with the air theoretically necessary 
for its combustion—represents substantially the same number of 
heat units, the value of which ranges between 95 and 100 B.Th.U. 
gross per cubic foot. The conclusion usually drawn is that no 
radical alteration in the mixing chambers and jets of burners is 
necessary for use at the same B.Th.U. rate, even though the 
calorific value of the gas be reduced, since the same total volume 
of gas and air is to be dealt with for the same number of B.Th.U. 
[Jets here does not refer to the injector nipples, which require 
modification as already indicated. | 

From Example II. it is evident that this rule breaks down if 
inerts are present in any considerable quantity. As a matter of 
fact, the curve showing the relation between the percentage of 
inerts and the B.Th.U. per cubic foot of resultant theoretical 
gas-air mixture is not quite a straight line; and if we consider, 
as Case III., a gas similar to the first, diluted with one-third its 
volume of nitrogen—i.c., 25 p.ct. of N, in the coal gas-nitrogen 
mixture—the B.Th.U. per c.ft. of theoretical gas-air mixture falls 
to 95 B.Th.U. gross, and not to 93 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft., as might 
be inferred from the calculation given for 50 p.ct. nitrogen. 

It is not my object this evening to defend the addition of inerts 
to coal gas; but it is worth while noting that 25 p.ct. of inerts in 
the gas does not drop the B.Th.U. per c.ft. of gas-and-air mixture 
by 25 p.ct. (the view popular among many consumers), but only 
by some 5 p.ct.; the difference being caused by the overwhelming 
effect of the nitrogen introduced with the air necessary for the 
combustion of the gas. It has been suggested that the number 
of B.Th.U per cubic feet of theoretical gas-and-air mixture is 
proportional to the “ calorific intensity” or to the “flame tem- 
perature;’’ and the quantity has been used in discussions. 
Neither this quantity, nor one which is to be preferred to it in 
some respects—viz., B.Th.U. per cubic foot of the products of the 
combustion—is of use for any but the roughest comparisons, since 
it assumes what is not strictly correct—that the specific heat of 
a unit volume of the products of combustion is constant, with 
the variations in composition usually encountered. 

It may be superfluous to point out that for most purposes a 
statement of the properties of gases as a function of volume, or 
per cubic foot, is the most convenient method in the gas industry. 
When dealing with questions of flame temperature it is necessary 
to deal with the product of temperature, specific heat, and weight 
of the gaseous products of combustion; and the calculation of a 
theoretical flame temperature is tedious, and the result must differ 
considerably from the actual flame temperature, which is depen- 
dent upon considerations which are not capable of exact mathe- 
matical expression, and hence cannot be included in the calcula- 
tions. The following values will, however, give an idea of the 
order of the values in some particular cases : 








Theo- Drop ex- 

retical | pressed as 

— Flame — | Percentage 

Temp. of Original 
°C. Temp. 

Siraientensigns . .. « « ». » 's 1998 — — 

Same gas with 30 p.ct. Ny in mixtnre IQI5 83° 4°4 
” ” » 50 4 No ” > | 1840 158° 7'9 
» 99 30 9 COZ ” - | 1845 153° 7°9 





Two things are here noticeable. In the first place, even with 
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excessive dilution, the theoretical flame temperature has not 
been reduced by 10 p.ct. of that possible with the original 
gas; and in the second place, there is considerable difference 
between equal percentages by volume of CO, and Na, when 
present asinerts. Although it is possible to detect it by careful 
tests, this difference between CO, and N, has been unduly exag- 
gerated; and it should be remembered that, without going to 
much trouble, we could hardly introduce CO, without many times 
as much nitrogen in the ordinary gas-works—e.g., by over-pulling. 
So that where inerts are present in quantity, it is permissible, for 
all practical purposes, to treat the whole as nitrogen, except in 
critical cases where the border-line between permissible practice 
and prohibitive qualities is being reached. 

It now becomes clear why water-boiling tests have given such 
consistent results on a B.Th.U. basis over a wide range of gas 
qualities, both with and without inerts. The drop in temperature 
head brought about by the introduction of inerts is so small that 
it could hardly be detected by its effects in a test of this nature. 
In other words, the test is so lenient that it may be dangerous to 
argue about other uses of coal gas from the data it provides, 
although it is granted that the results obtained are valid and pro- 
vide most useful information with respect to a very considerable 
class of domestic operations. 

Are there any other uses of coal gas in which a drop of 100° to 
150° C. in flame temperature would not be a negligible matter ? 
Unfortunately, I am not in a position to quote the results of tests 
in this direction; but it is a fact that for the incandescent mantle 
even though the B.Th.U. be supplied at an appropriate rate, 
there is a falling off in illuminating power, if the inerts are unduly 
increased. It is possible, however, to add 25 p.ct. of inerts to 
a straight coal gas without depreciating the performance of the 
gas so badly as to make it commercially impracticable. This is 
about as far as we can go on theoretical considerations only. 

A number of important factors still remain which are not 
capable of mathematical expression, and which can therefore 
only be determined by experiment. Thus, how closely do the 
actual flame temperatures approach the theoretical? Ifthe tem- 
perature of the flame is not uniform, what is the nature of the 
distribution? What is the effect of a given percentage defect or 
excess of air upon the flame? How closely can we approach to 
the theoretical full aeration, with a given appliance without back- 
firing? Then, again, in the case of the incandescent mantle it is 
necessary to obtain not only the requisite quantity of heat or total 
B.Th.U., but intensity, corresponding to the flame temperature. 
In addition, the flame must be of such size and shape as to corre- 
spond with the mantle; otherwise the result will be poor, even 
though the flame possess the requisite temperature for giving a 
high illuminating efficiency. All this points to the necessity for 
further experimental work, and then—more experiments. 

It would hardly do to leave the subject without reference to 
the addition of air to coal gas. Such air contributes nothing 
to the calorific value, and, so far as specific gravity and calorific 
value per cubic foot of “gas” distributed are concerned, may 
be regarded as substantially the same in effect as an equal volume 
of nitrogen. For the appliances which fail to give satisfactory 
aeration with rich gases, such as straight coal gas, it would seem 
to be an obvious remedy, for the demands for primary aeration 
will be reduced by the amount of air added. In adding air, we 
are not adding anything to the gas which would not be finally 
mixed with it before combustion was completed, and therefore 
the flame temperature would not be reduced by such addition. 

When subjected to actual test it is found that the addition of 
small amounts of air to straight coal gas does improve the thermal 
efficiency if conditions are such that the appliance was formerly 
suffering trom defective aeration. Beyond the point at which the 
burner itself is capable of injecting all the air required, however, 
no advantage is gained by the addition of air. It must also be 
taken into account that there are risks attendant upon the mix- 
ture. It is not suggested that any undertaking would send out 
gas-air mixtures nearing the explosive limit ; but there is always 
the possibility of failure of the mechanism regulating the admix- 
ture of gas and air, in which case local irregularities or “ streaki- 
ness” of the gas mixture may occur, parts of which may reach 
the danger limit. Further, in the presence of CO), water vapour, 
oxygen, and a fluctuating temperature, we have all the factors 
present for vigorous corrosion and stoppage of meters and ser- 
vices. Upon the ground of thermal efficiency in use, this addition 
of air may be justifiable; but on all other grounds it is best 
excluded. Again, conclusions with regard to “inerts” which 
are based upon the addition of air to coal gas will not agree with 
those based upon the addition of inerts other than air, since the 
effects upon the combustible mixture are totally different. This 
calls for caution in interpreting results given as demonstrating 
the influence of inerts upon the behaviour of gases, where the 
character of the inerts as well as their quantity are subjected to 
variation at the same time. 

The admission of inerts to a gas is practically unavoidable, 
and to a certain extent it may be regarded as commercially ad- 
vantageous, because the ingress of a definite amount of inerts at 
the retort means less likelihood of loss of valuable coal gas to the 
settings. Given suitable burners, the improvements as regards 
thermal efficiency in use brought about by the reduction of inerts 
from (say) 10 to 5 p.ct. would probably be more than counter- 
balanced by the extra cost of working to secure this end. Also, 
many existing burners could not use gas with 5 p.ct. of inerts to 
as great advantage as that with 10 p.ct. of inerts. Therefore the 





point of producing the richer gas islargely discounted. In certain 
economic conditions there seem to be considerable advantages in 
reducing the calorific value of a gas, even as low as 400 B.Th.U. 
gross per c.ft., provided it is done in such a way as to be con- 
ducive to coal conservation. There is, however, no coal conser- 
vation effected by the reduction in the calorific value of coal gas 
by the introduction of inerts in quantity. Unless a sliding-scale 
were arranged which favoured gases of low calorific value, there 
would be no commercial advantage in increasing inerts when 
selling on a B.Th.U. basis. The limits as regards inerts which 
would be reached with reasonably good working for straight coal 
gas practice are, probably, lower than is actually permissible 
before the thermal efficiency in use is so reduced as to be pro- 
hibitive—at least, as far as domestic use is concerned. 

On the whole, therefore, if selling upon a B.Th.U. basis, it 
would seem to be the best practice commercially to restrict inerts 
in otherwise straight coal gas practice, quite apart from any legal 
compulsion in the matter ; and if the calorific value of gas is to be 
seriously reduced, it is fundamentally wrong to bring about this 
reduction by the use of excessive quantities of “inerts.” It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that this paper is not intended 
as a survey of the properties of gases of reduced calorific value 
as a whole, but only mixtures of a special type, in which the reduc- 
tion of calorific value has been brought about chiefly by the 
introduction of “ inerts.” 

In conclusion I must tender my thanks to the Research Sub- 
Committee for permission to read this paper; I believe that the 
views expressed are fairly substantiated by the experimental work 
which it is my privilige to carry out for the Institution. At the same 
time, the views expressed are my own personal views and, as such, 
cannot necessarily be regarded as the accepted opinions of the 
Gas Investigation Committee, which has this and other aspects 
of the question of gas quality under its consideration. 


DISCUSSION, 


The PresipENT moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Wood for his excel- 
lent paper, and referred to his point as to relative uniformity in the 
quality of gas. This could not be too strongly emphasized. The 
recent reduction in the quality of gas was not a recommendation by 
the Government, either for commercial or for increased efficiency, but 
was due to an emergency order for the conservation of coal. Therefore 
the results obtained must not be taken as indicative of the utility of 
low calorific value gas, since the reduction was brought about mainly 
by the introduction of inerts and not by blue water gas. 

Dr. E. W. Smitu (Chief Chemist to the Birmingham Corporation 
Gas Department), seconding the motion, said it was important for 
those who published the results of tests to give the fullest and 
minutest details of the conditions under which such tests were carried 
out. It was difficult for Mr, Wood or anyone else to meet criticisms 
of reputable gentlemen who presented figures as a counterblast to 
what he had reported already, or to question any of his findings, unless 
these gentlemen had carried out their tests along lines which were 
truly comparative with his figures. There were few figures that 
appeared in the Public Press that could be taken as altogether reliable. 
He did not mean to cast any reflection on the Lona, fides of those who 
presented the figures; but for comparison's sake it is essential that 
the fullest details should be given. The paper had brought out the 
methods Mr. Wood employed in carrying out his tests. He asked 
the author what was his basis for determining thermal efficiency in 
relation to the incandescent mantle? It was well known that the 
radiant efficiency of a bunsen burner was something like 15 p.ct.— 
but radiant heat was not all available to be converted into light. It 
would be interesting to have explained the connection between light 
and thermal efficiency when speaking of the incandescent burner. As 
to theoretical flame temperatures, it was all very well to have in one’s 
mind the relative theoretical flame temperatures of gases; but it did 
not do to let their importance loom too great. Even in considering 
various gases, and in considering the same gas, they knew that it was 
assumed, in working out theoretical temperatures, that one had a 
perfect mixture with a theoretical percentage composition of mixture, 
and that something like the order of explosive condition had to be as- 
sumed ; otherwise maximum temperatures would not be obtained. It 
was rarely that such conditions were attained, except perhaps in the 
gas-engine. Regarding the bunsen burner, only about one-third of the 
necessary air passed-up through the injector with the gas necessary for 
complete combustion, and the remaiader had to be obtained from the 
atmosphere outside, The total heat generated would be the same; but 
the actual temperature obtained varied with the initial aeration. If there 
were complete aeration, there would bea maximum temperature. With 
poor aeration there was delayed combustion going on ; and this reduced 
considerably the flame temperature. Even the figures stated might 
not, in actual practice, be relative—it might be that they did not even 
show the order of the difference with regard to the effect of inerts. It 
was possible there might bea much greater difference than was shown 
by the addition of inerts. On the question of introducing carbon 
dioxide, important considerations were raised by excessive steaming 
under poor conditions. If there were not good conditions, instead 
of forming CO there was formed CO, in large quantities. Where 
poor steaming operations were in vogue, 7, 8, or 10 p.ct. of CO, were 
obtained without an addition of extra nitrogen to the gas. So that 
bad water gas might conceivably increase the amount of CQ). The 
most important side of Mr. Wood's work had yet to be done, in 
connection with high-temperature conditions—‘urnace work—because 
although in furnace work various temperatures were required, ranging 
from 850° to 1800° C., he thought it would be shown, and proved, 
that whenever fire-brick had to be heated—whether a high or low tem- 
perature was required—the gas producing the highest flame tempera- 
ture would give the best results even in a low-temperature furnace. 
It was all a question of head of heat, even though the order of differ- 
ence might be small. A slight drop of only 4 or 5 p.ct. in flame tem- 
perature might be sufficient to decide whether 1710° C. should be 
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obtained in a reasonable time or not. This little extra fillip that was 
required in a given design of furnace might not, of course, be obtain- 
able with a little fall like 5 p.ct. Coal conservation could not be 
the only factor which had to be considered by the gas industry. Per- 
haps the one question which the gas engineer was asking every other 
gas engineer was: What is the best gas to make? The cheapest gas 
to make might not be the cheapest to sell; so that the actual question 
was, What was the cheapest gas for selling? And coal conservation 
might not be helped if engineers made a gas which would be the 
cheapest for selling. This was particularly the case if water gas was 
to be regarded as a means of reducing the amount of coal used. The 
average price of making water gas on a thermal basis—if it could be 
obtained—would be at the present time up to 30 p.ct. higher than coal 
gas made under reasonably efficient conditions. If this were so, coal 
conservation was in direct opposition to the economic production of gas 
at a low cost ; and it would not do to advocate ad /i). that all those who 
had not the opportunity of getting figures, or of experimenting, or of 
obtaining information from their own experience should go whole- 
hoggedly into the question of the production of blue water gas. Each 
works had to settle the question for itself—after deciding on matters 
such as raw materials and considerations with regard to plant. This 
was the only proper way of determining what was the cheapest gas to 
produce and sell. 

Mr, T. F. E. Ruxeap (Birmingham) emphasized the complexity of 
the problem of the mechanism of flame. With industrial gases, the 
rates of the many complicated reactions varied greatly with aeration— 
being comparatively slow with some mixtures and explosively rapid 
with others. As the aeration effected by the injector of (say) an incan- 
descent burner was nothing like sufficient for complete combustion, it 
seemed probable that inerts would have a greater deleterious effect on 
the flame temperature and on the thickness of the zone of combustion 
than would appear from calculations based on the mixture for com- 
plete combustion. Alteration in the proportion and nature of the 
combustibles in industrial gases would have an important effect on the 
properties of flames and their usefulness for different operations. 

Mr. G, Tominson (Derby) inquired as to the term “thermal effi- 
ciency’’ used by Mr. Wood. He asked whether the term “economical 
efficiency '’ would not have opened-up a much wider range, and have 
exposed the question of inerts. For instance, in making a photometer 
test of an incandescent burner, by increasing the gas consumption it 
was possible to increase the efficiency of the lighting—maximum candle 
power ; but what about the candle power per cubic foot? He inquired 
if Mr. Wood observed the pressure of gas, and if it were constant 
during the tests whereby he was able to produce the curves of ‘‘ ther- 
mal efficiency.’’ With the majority of gas appliances the admittance 
of air depended on the velocity of gas through the burner nipple. 
Also, was it not a question of the area of mixing tubes as to whether 
perfect combustion was obtained? Again, when the author referred 
to the ‘‘stagnating and restrictive effects of the od illuminating power 
standards,’’ did he allude to the question of lighting either by flat- 
flame or incandescent burner? If the former, did he not consider it 
would be far better to retain a fixed candle power and calorific valve, 
so that the various makers of flat-flame burners would know at what 
efficiency they were to aim—the ratio of candle power of gas in flat- 
flame burner to that of the gas in the official argand burner. The 
rational course was to send out appliances from the gas-works pro- 
perly adjusted to give the highest thermal efficiency with the local gas 
under normal conditions, or to employ an efficient maintenance staff. 
Would it not be better if makers realized the importance of govern- 
ing the supplies to stoves, fires, &c,, so that, irrespective of the variable 
pressures in the main, the pressure on the outlet of the governor once 
set wouldremainconstant? The burner nipple could then be adjusted 
accordingly ; so that the velocity of the gas would bring about the 
induction of air and obtain perfect combustion. It would then be 
only a question of the stove being kept clean. With a variable quality 
of gas, adjusters on such appliances would be of advantage, as un- 
skilled persons might then be instructed as to the admission of the 
required amount of gas. As to vapours in the gas and the corrosion 
and stoppage of meters and service pipes, surely there was some pre- 
paration whereby the inside of the pipes could be coated, and thus 
protected, as the outside was protected against climatic changes. How 
many B.Th U. were required per candle-hour for incandescent burner 
lighting to give economical efficiency ? And was absolute constancy 
maintained ? 

Mr. CaDWALLabeEr (Birmingham) urged the importance of keeping 
the inerts down to the lowest point. He regretted that the duplex 
burner and taps were apparently less in evidence on gas-fires than for- 
merly, A drop in calorific value meant that more gas was necessary. 
But in many stoves it was impossible to supply more gas; and the 
result was that they failed in their purpose. 

Mr. RANDELL (Redditch) said a great point had been made as to 
the effect of inerts on the flame temperature; but it seemed to him 
that there were many other important considerations besides requiring 
investigation. Since the advent of low-grade gas, he wondered 
whether the actual volume of flame was desirable, and whether the 
thermal efficiency of the oven was dependent on the volume of the 
flame, or could the best results be achieved by a relatively short and 
hot flame, No one wished to put inerts into gas to make money ; and 
it was important to recognize that the addition of inerts must not be 
confused with the question of a low-grade gas. 

Mr. Woop, in reply, pointed out that, in testing different qualities 
of gas, it was necessary in the first place to carry out tests under 
selected uniform conditions. If it were found that the efficiency had 
fallen cff, before saying that the gas was no good, an alteration should 
be made in burners, &c., so as to get the bes tout of the gas by trial. 
As to flame temperature, he mentioned that two years ago at a 
meeting of the Institution the report of the Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee was somewhat criticized for apparently depreciating the effect 
of flame temperature on efficiency in use. It was thought that they 
made too little of flame temperature. At the present meeting, it would 
appear that the speakers had gone too much in the other direction. 
The only reason for calling attention to it was because it was some- 
thing they could calculate. He was quite prepared to admit that other 
things were far more important, A gentleman prominent in the gas 





industry undertook that he could make any flame fit any mantle 
by altering the degree of aeration and gas consumption. He (Mr. 
Wood) had not been successful in doing this, since each gas mixture 
gave a definite shape, which did not always agree with the shape 
of the mantle, no matter how aeration or gas tap was altered. With 
the present appliances it was commonly believed a gas of low calorific 
value carrying inerts burned with a shorter flame than a gas without 
inerts. According to theoretical considerations, the addition of inerts 
should reduce the rate of reaction or combustion, and the flames should 
therefore travel further before combustion was complete—i.¢., the 
flames ought to be larger. As a matter of fact, the latter was actually 
the case when gases with and without inerts were supplied at the same 
B.Th.U. rate. But a consumer was not getting heat units through the 
appliances at the former rate ; and the reduced size of flame was due 
to the reduced quantity of heat units or thermal equivalent of gas, al- 
though he was getting a greater number of cubic feet. A flame of gas 
with a considerable quantity of inerts was larger than a straight cone 
gas-flame which was burning at the same B.Th.U. rate for the same 
degree of aeration. There were plenty of reported analyses in which 
they obtained 7, 8, and 9 p.ct. of COs, with nitrogen 6, 7, and 8 p.ct. 
Such mixtures in which the CO, was equal to or greater than the 
Nz present had been obtained by steaming in vertical retorts—a 
method of working which had been definitely omitted from the 
evening's discussion. Unless the dilution was considerable, if they 
plotted on a B.Th.U. instead of a cubic foot basis, the candle power 
curves for an upright incandescent gas-burner coincided substantially 
with the original curve for straight coal gas—the maximum candle 
power being slightly reduced. This of necessity meant that the candles 
per cubic foot must fall if the gas quality were reduced, even slightly, 
but was quite unimportant when considering gas on a B.Th.U. basis. 
He was not at all sure that a governor on the inlet meter would solve 
distribution troubles ; though it would get rid of fluctuating pressures. 
It would not solve all difficulties ; since, even with a uniform pressure, 
differences in the number of B.Th.U. delivered would be obtained 
with variations in the specific gravity of the gas. As to air adjusting, 
he had complained of defective aeration with burners; but the makers 
always insisted that there was plenty of adjustment. In point of fact, 
after opening many air-slides very slightly, additional opening pro- 
duced no further result ; so that a large travel on the air-slide was 
quite illusory as to the real amount of adjustment it provided. With 
regard to the flat-flame burner, the calorific standard was no good for 
indicating the usefulness of gas in such a burner ; and even a candle 
power standard was not reliable, since the results with the argand and 
flat flame differed greatly if the gas departed far from pre-war qualities. 
The consumer complained of inerts in the gas. The real trouble, 
however, was not inerts, but an insufficient quantity of B.Th.U. [Even 
with a pressure of 20-1oths, and with nipples opened-out adequately, 
the services and meters were frequently too small for the volume of 
gas they were called upon to pass. The theoretical flame tem- 
perature of blue water gas was only a few degrees higher than that 
of straight coal gas. The thermal efficiency in use of mixtures 
of blue water gas and coal gas, supplied at the same b.Th.U. 
rate, should be practically the same; but actual tests did not give 
quite the same figures—there was a fall as the calorific value dropped. 
It was believed that this drop might be recovered by suitable modifica- 
tions inthe burner. Efficiency was the joint efficiency of burner and 
gas ; and without further experimenting as to the most suitable burner 
for any grade of gas, it was unfair to pronounce a final opinion on any 
grade of gas. 








Baking with Gas. 


Special attention has been paid to the subject of commercial 
baking with gas, by the Portland (Ore.) Gas and Coke Company ; 
and in the “Gas Record” of Chicago, Mr. Harold S. Babb has 
furnished a description of the results achieved. It having been 
decided that among the smaller suburban bake-shops, the direct- 
fired Dutch oven offered the greatest prospect of success, efforts 
at the start were concentrated in this direction. The most 
successful installation was at a small wholesale shop in which 
an oven of this character was fired directly by gas through the 
working door. With a motor and blower, gas was supplied to 
a four branched burner. This installation, which has been in use 
for eighteen months, has proved very satisfactory both from an 
operating and a cost standpoint. The system of firing Dutch 
ovens through the baking-door was adepted for subsequent instal- 
lations, using the ordinary T injector. In one case of which 
particulars are given, the motor is } H.P., driving a 13 in. fan. 
Gas is supplied through a flexible hose connection. Galvanized 
sheet-iron is used for the air-line; a slip-joint being provided to 
allow of swinging the burner out of the way. The vertical drop 
to the injector is of a 2-in. screw pipe. The nozzle proper is a 
length of 1}-in. pipe, with a coupling on the end. This screws 
loosely into the injector outlet, as in some instances the burner 
will not enter the door with the nozzles in place. The function 
of the coupling is to give greater range to the flame regulation ; 
and it somewhat spreads the cone of flame. There is no control 
provided on the air-line ; and with a full-open air-line and proper 
combustion, the air supplied by a 13-in. fan will burn from 800 to 
goo c.ft. of 570 B.Th.U. gas per hour. The cost has not been 
excessive; and convenience, cleanliness, and dependability have 
been much appreciated. 


- 
oe 


At the British Science and Key Industries Exhibition in 
Glasgow, the Gas Department of the Glasgow Corporation are 
following the example set by them at the exhibition held not long 
ago in the city, and have a very attractive display of lighting and 
heating appliances. Furnaces are shown for annealing, reheat- 
ing, preheating, and hardening steel. There are also gas rivet- 
fires and brazing installations. 
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WILLIAM SUGG & C0.’S WORKS VISITED. 


Inspection by Members of the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association. 


Though it had been fixed for a Friday afternoon (rather than 
a Saturday), in order that everything might be seen in full opera- 
tion, there was a muster last week of over a hundred members of 
the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, at the 
hour appointed for an inspection of the works in Regency Street, 
Westminster, of Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd. The visitors, 
who were accompanied by the President (Mr. S. B. Chandler), 
were welcomed by Mr. W. Mattock (the General Manager), Mr. 
J. Lofts (the Sales Manager), and Mr. H. Waller (the Secretary), 
who, in guiding the members over the works and explaining to 
them the different processes, were ably assisted by Messrs. Mogg, 
Sawyer, Allen, Divine, and Higgs. Indeed, the mention of these 
names does not fully meet the claim to acknowledgment; the 
workers themselves in the various shops well deserved the thanks 
of the visitors (which they received) for their ready response to 
frequent questions. From beginning to end, in spite of the large 
numbers, there was a “ family party ” air about the proceedings. 

It was not the first visit of the Association to the works—refer- 
ence to the “ Transactions” revealing the fact that they were 
there in 1910, on which occasion some historical notes were 
published in connection with this old-established firm—which 
date back to 1837, when business was started in Marsham Street, 
Westminster, by the father of the late Mr. William Sugg. Since 
the time of the last visit, much has happened. One-half of the 
time has been spent under war conditions. Messrs. Sugg & Co. 
were one of the first firms in the gas industry to be controlled; 
and they were not able to return to their own work until February 
of this year. Now, however, the making of gas-lamps, &c., is again 
in full swing. About two hours were spent in the different shops, 
in all of which there was evidence of the big dimensions of the 
work now being undertaken by the firm. Early in the round came 
the testing-room, where there was a fine display of copper and 
enamelled lamps. This is an important department, for Messrs. 
Sugg & Co. are most careful that no lamp should go out to a 
customer without being tested. Then came another testing-room 
for smaller burners and fittings; the processes of spinning iron 
and copper, over which some time was spent; and the 
presses for stamping, which in many cases is poss 
spinning. Among the other things seen were wg 
acetylene process; and some splendid autor 
foundry was visited, as well as the blacksmiths”: 
the time the show-room—and tea—was reached, the 
seen the works from beginning to end. 

To all the patterns of lamps on view, it would be impossible to 
refer; but particular attention was drawn to two types, upon 
which Messrs. Sugg & Co. are at the present time concentrating 
much of their attention—the “ Littleton” and the “ No. 7176.” 
For low-pressure inverted lighting the principle favoured by the 
firm is the employment of several small mantles, rather than one 
big one. The results of experience and observation enable them 
to recommend this plan as being by far the better one, from the 
point of view both of efficiency and upkeep. The small mantle 
is heated to incandescence without the least waste ; and, further- 
more, it is naturally stronger than the large one. Again, it has 
been found that added illumination is gained from a cluster of 
small mantles by reflection of one from another. The“ Littleton” 
is an outdoor lamp, fitted with a superheater over the burners, 
by means of which the gas and air mixture is consumed in a pre- 
heated condition, in which it is found to give a far higher duty. 
The No. 2 (or medium bijou size) mantle, having a consumption 
of about 2 c.ft. per hour, is used; and the lamps are made to 
accommodate from one to sixteen burners. There is only one 
gas and air regulator whatever the number of burners may be; a 
slight turn one way or the other being all that is necessary. The 
“No. 7176” lamp is constructed throughout on the same prin- 
ciples as the“ Littleton,” but is intended for internal illumination. 
It takes three of the No. 2 mantles. Both lamps are of the 
“look well” and “ wear well” kind that has for so many years 
been associated with the productions of the firm. 


After tea, some time was spent in discussing matters relating 
to lighting by incandescent gas. 


Mr. Mattock gave expression to the pleasure it had afforded the 
firm to welcome the Association, and said he hoped the visit had im- 
pressed the members with the fact that the whole of the efforts of the 
firm were devoted to furthering the interests of gas. The founder of 
the present Company was the late Mr. William Sugg, who in his time 
did so much for the gas industry. He sowed the seeds of the business ; 
and it had been the endeavour of his successors to follow in his foot- 
steps. He (the speaker) remembered quite well a remark made by Mr. 
Liberty in his lecture in 1913, when he said Mr. Sugg’s object always 
was to experiment, again experiment, and then experiment. Well, 










they had continued since Mr. Sugg’s death to carry on this work. , 


They had had very many difficulties to contend with; but they had 
always been able to put forward, to assist the various gas engineers, 
something with which to meet the competition of the electric light. 
The shops they had just visited were not perhaps what one would to- 
day call modern shops, because they were the result of the building-up 
of the business. If they were striking-out on an entirely new line, 
they would no doubt construct the shops very differently, 

Mr. Lorts, referring to the question of high v, low pressure lighting, 





said some of those present might have wondered how it was the firm 
did not go in for high-pressure lighting at the present time. Formerly 
they supplied a large number of high-pressure installations; and the 
reason why they had discontinued to do so, he would explain. In the 
first place, it was found in these days of heavy labour costs that the 
outlay on maintenance for high-pressure lighting was far greater than 
for low pressure. They were at present concentrating entirely on low- 
pressure inverted lighting. There were some upright burners still 
being made; for there were some people who would continue to go in 
for old-fashioned things, notwithstanding that they cost more for gas. 
But low-pressure inverted lighting was the thing for to-day. Under 
pre-war conditions of gas and mantles they could have obtained 15 
candles per cubic foot for upright mantles ; and they could get a duty 
of 25 candles horizontally, without reflectors, for an inverted burner. 
And they could have obtained, at an angle of 45°, with ordinary low 
pressure—viz., 2 in.—50 candle power per cubic foot of gas, used in the 
multiple burner system, combined with a superheater. Therefore if 
this could be secured under pre-war conditions, with a low-pressure 
inverted lamp, what need was there for high-pressure lighting for 
shops and factories? For lighting stretches of roadway, where large 
units were required, the greater depth of the high-pressure mantle was 
perhaps better than a large number of small ones. Three railway 
companies who had tried all means of getting improved lighting, had 
decided to have no more high pressure. The shops of the firm were 
now congested with orders; and they could have utilized twice the 
space and twice the staff they had, without going round begging for 
orders. Owing to the different qualities of gas in various parts of the 
country, it was impossible to send out lamps with fixed air-nipples and 
fixed gas-ways. An air-regulator with a fine adjustment was absolutely 
necessary under present conditions. Both air and gas must be under 
perfect control. When inverted lighting first came on to the market, 
the mantle most commonly used was the No, 4, burning (with pre-war 
gas) about 4 c.ft. of gas per hour. But afterwards it was found that, 
the smaller the inverted mantle, the greater was its illuminating duty, 
and the stronger was its life. In the “ Littleton” lamp, the No. 2 
mantle was found to meet the case excellently from a commercial 
point of view. The best evidence that this sized mantle, with the 
superheater, was much more economical than the larger sizes was 
the number of orders for conversion that were being received. One 
London company alone had already had about 2000; and no doubt they 
would require more, In railway shunting yards, these mantles were 
found to stand wonderfully well. With the exception of one company, 
the firm had contracts with all the railway companies in England ; and 
they had also railway lighting in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
In Belgium to-day, the authorities were adopting these newer sized 
mantles, instead of the Graetzin type which were formerly employed. 
In the firm's own foundry, the No. 2 mantle was used for naked lights. 
No doubt, the ideal minimum pressure was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 25-r1oths. But in very many instances this was unattain- 
able ; and nothing could accommodate itself so well to these conditions 
as the small mantles. They were working satisfactorily at 15-1oths, 
though, of course, the duty was not the same as at 25-r1oths. In 
Belgium the pressure was often 12-10ths ; and even then the burners 
were giving good results. If they were all of them alert during the 
coming days, they would have no reason to fear electricity. 

Mr. WALLER said he hoped the visit had been enjoyed, and that it 
would not be long before ‘he members came to see them again. The 
firm could claim to have been connected with the gas industry for a 
very long period; and some who represented it now had been asso- 
ciated with the business for thirty or forty years. During this time 
there had been great developments in illumination by gas. Was there 
going to be a still greater further development in this direction in the 
future, or was gas to be developedin other ways? This wasa problem 
for the younger generation of gas managers, to whom he hoped the 
members would presently belong. He wished the Association all the 
success they would like it to have. 

The PresipENT said Messrs. Sugg & Co., who were a real old 
English firm, had shown that they were keeping abreast of the times. 
The members were very much obliged to them for having thrown open 
their works. There was no doubt the gas industry should consider 
itself fortunate in having behind it such a firm, who had produced 
lamps. based upon scientific principles, which had helped them to 
oppose electricity. Scientific principles entered into the construction 
of all Messrs. Sugg’s appliances. The remarks of Mr. Lofts had been 
so interesting that they would have no hesitation in asking him to 
come along and address them at one of their business meetings in the 
near future. Personally, he did not think finality had been reached. 
He believed the heating value of gas was going to be applied to an 
even greater extent in lighting. So far from assuming that they were 
going to lose their lighting load, he was of opinion that—provided they 
used the right methods and the right appliances—they stood an ex- 
cellent chance, not only of maintaining their present lighting, but of 
increasing it, in the face of the wonderful half-watt electric lamp. 
That afternoon they had enjoyed one of the best engineering visits the 
Association had ever had. 

Mr. D. J. WiNstow proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
firm for their hospitality, and to the gentlemen who had received them 
and shown them round the works. 

Mr. W. L. Westprook seconded this, with the remark that the 
name of Sugg had all along been linked with gas progress. 

Mr. W. J. Liserty supported the vote, as a very old personal friend 
of the late Mr. William Sugg. 

Mr. Mattock, in acknowledgment, expressed the hope that they 
might see the Association there again at any rate within the next 
twelve months. 








Monazite Beds in Ceylon.—Alluding to the beds of monazite 
sand which have been discovered in Ceylon, the “ Board of Trade 
Journal” says that a special plant for the treatment of a bed of 
this sand near Bentota was erected during 1918. The plant has 
worked successfully; and by the end of the year some 20 tons 
of refined sand had been separated. This will be shipped to 
England when an opportunity occurs. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 





Last Saturday afternoon members paid a visit to Perth, where 
an excellent programme had been arranged for them by the 
Engineer and Manager, Mr. D. Vass. A visit was paid to the 
workshops, to witness the spraying of gas-meters and to inspect 
the plant for re-tinning pans used in gas-cooking appliances ; and 
then at the gasholder station they were made acquainted with the 
system adopted at Perth of spraying paraffin into the gas-mains 
so as to overcome the naphthalene trouble. Afterwards they were 
entertained at tea by the Corporation; and this was followed by 
an address by Mr. Vass. 





PURIFICATION. 
By Davin Vass, of Perth. 


When one looks back to the paper read by the late Mr. William 
Young, of Peebles, before the North British Association at their 
meeting in 1887, entitled “ Purification in Closed Vessels,” one is 
inclined to ask if there has been any outcome from the ideals 
therein portrayed, and what has been the effect of time and cir- 
cumstances in relation to these ideals, and to other points in- 
cidentally referred to in the paper. The ideal aimed at was the 
removal of ammonia, carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
“the more complex sulphur compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen” from the gas by processes less laborious and freer from 
nuisance than that generally in use at the time, and in particular 
to get rid of the necessity of frequent emptying and filling of lime 
and oxide purifiers. 

At that date dry lime purifiers were in general use throughout 
Scotland; oxide being employed in less than half-a-dozen works. 
The paper dealt with the principles involved in the removal of 
carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen by means of the am- 
monia derived from the coal, and the removal of disulphide of 
carbon and sulpho-hydrocarbons by means of the hydrocarbons 
from the coal. He showed by means of an experiment how solu- 
tions of ammonium carbonate and ammonium sulphite, such as are 
formed in the hydraulic main, have the power of absorbing caustic 
ammonia from the crude gas; and this caustic ammonia in solu- 
tion has the power of combining with a further quantity of the 
impurities in the gas, thus strengthening the solution of carbon- 
ates and sulphites and at the same time leaving the solution free 
to absorb a further quantity of caustic ammonia. 

_ Now this is exactly what’happens in working-up the ammonia 
liquor in a brush scrubber or any similar apparatus; but the first 
point which I wish to emphasize is the value of the hydraulic 
main liquor viewed in this light. In the hydraulic main liquor we 
have a very high proportion of caustic ammonia. In some works 
full advantage is not taken of this, and it is allowed to run direct 
to the well. If the hydraulic main liquor can be separated and 
freed from tar, and then conveyed either to the first portion of 
the scrubber or pumped into the top of the condensers, it will do 
useful work in absorbing CO, and H,S. 

Another deduction which I draw from Mr. Young’s argument 
is that an 8° Tw. solution of ammonia should be just as stable as a 
4° Tw. solution, assuming both solutions to be definite solutions 
of ammonia carbonate and ammonia sulphite. This matter is of 
some importance to all works sending their liquor a long distance 
by rail. Mr. Young indicated a general line of action for the 
carrying-out of his ideas; but so far as I am aware the subject 
was never brought toa practical bearing on the lines as then indi- 
cated. Matters of greater financial importance to gas under- 
takings demanded his attention shortly after this date; and 
“ Purification in Closed Vessels ” had to be shelved. 

_ Ido not propose to follow Mr. Young's paper further in his deal- 
ings with H,S and CO,, as they involved the use of mechanical 
arrangements; and the cost of such an arrangement might 
possibly exceed the saving and convenience to be derived there- 
from, unless in cases where an entirely new purifying plant was 
under consideration, when the cost of Mr. Young’s arrangement 
could be weighed against the purifier-box method. Indeed, I 
have been informed that the narrow margin of financial benefit 
—_ have accounted for the want of application of the method; 
and as in Mr. Young's days purification costs (by lime) were about 
2d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas made, and to-day the cost of oxide and 
revivifying in situ is reckoned in decimals of the penny, we need 
not follow him further in his method of dealing with H,S and 
CO,, but will examine present-day methods. 

In Scotland, to-day, I think I am safe in saying that oxide of 
iron is in use in all works making over 2,000,000 c.ft. per annum, 
and even in some of the smaller works. In 1904, however, very 
few works were using oxide; and for those of you who wish to 
follow-up the experiment made by myself at Airdrie, which led 
to what is now known as the backward rotation process, I would 
refer you to the paper read before the meeting of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association (Western District) on Nov. 5, 1904, by 
Mr. James Bell, of Dumbarton, who was at the time my assistant 
at Airdrie. 

Where the purifiers are large and only need changing once or 
twice a year, the ordinary forward process may be quite satis- 
factory; but where they require changing oftener than this, I 
would recommend the backward rotation process. By the use 
of oxide we do not entirely get rid of the more complex sulphur 





compounds; and although the quantity is small, it may be worth 
an effort to remove them. Quite a number of works have experi- 
enced difficulties in their mains and services, due to the formation 
of a brown dust or powder, usually in a dry state resembling 
oxide of iron. This difficulty of corrosion in gas-services was the 
subject of a paper read by Mr. M‘Leod, of Greenock, before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers at Glasgow in June, 1911; and from 
an examination of the analysis of the material removed from the 
various services, I am inclined to ask can this trouble be due to 
sulphur compounds combined with ammonia or cyanide, acting 
on the iron pipes? If so, then all the more need of getting rid of 
the small quantities of these impurities. Mr. Young’s proposals 
were to utilize the hydrocarbons from the coal for this purpose ; 
and for this he proposed to take the naphtha recovered from the 
coal tar, extract the sulphur compounds from it, and wash the 
gas with this rectified naphtha, so as to absorb the sulphur com- 
pounds from the gas, and continue this process of extraction and 
washing much in the same way as we recovered benzol from the 
gas during the war. 

One of the points incidentally referred to was the loss of am- 
monia carried away in the coke, and the possibility of recovering 
it by the action of steam in a closed chamber. By the system of 
steaming introduced within the past year or two, we are getting 
the result anticipated by Mr. Young in the shape of an increased 
volume of ammonia per ton of coal, where such steaming is 
used in either vail oe horizontal retorts; and by the use of 
verticals the producing of a steam-quenched coke at the bottom 
of the retort is bringing out his ideal of quenching the coke in 
such a manner as to minimize the production of breeze. 


SPONTANEOUS IGNITION OF COAL. 


A paper describing ‘A Method for Determining the Kelative 
Temperatures of Spontaneous Combustion of Coal,” by Captain 
F. S. Sinnatt, M.B.E., and Mr. Burrows Moore was. read by 
Captain Sinnatt at a meeting of the Manchester Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry on Friday last. 


The work that had so far been carried out, Captain Sinnatt 
explained, was but the beginning of a lengthy investigation into 
the causes of the spontaneous ignition of coal which the authors 
had undertaken. The apparatus used in the experiments was 
that described by Mr. Harold Moore before the Society of 
Chemical Industry. The ignition meter and the method devised 
by Mr. Moore had been adhered to as closely as possible. The 
apparatus and a series of curves were shown on the screen. 

The method of determination consisted in dropping a small 
quantity of the coal under examination into a crucible main- 
tained at a series of constant temperatures; a time record 
being kept at each particular temperature of the following pheno- 
mena: (1) The time at which glowing in the coal first occurred, 
and (2) the time at which spontaneous ignition or explosion oc- 
curred. The results obtained from a number of samples of diffe- 
rent coals were plotted. The graph showing the time at which 
glowing occurred was comparatively regular; while with the 
spontaneous ignition there appeared to be temperature zones at 
which ignition of the compounds occurred with greater difficulty. 
The authors suggested that the temperature-time curve at which 
glowing occurred should be the means for characterizing coals. 
From the curves obtained from coals which were known to pro- 
duce gob fires, two examples were cited which had been found to 
differ very considerably from the curves obtained in respect of 
ordinary types of bituminous coals. From the preliminary expe- 
riments carried through, it was shown that the fineness of the coal 
had a decided influence upon the temperature at which glowing 
occurred. In the case of mixtures of fine and coarse coal, the 
temperature of the occurrence of glow had a distinct tendency to 
— that of the finest material. The products of distillation 
played a most important part in the production of glow—in other 
words, if the coal were carbonized at a low temperature the pro- 
ducts that were given off would probably play the main part in 
making the coal heat-up. The results of the work led to the 
conclusion that the figures obtained seemed to indicate that they 
might have a distinct value in showing the risks of firing in coals 
left behind in the pits or when in store. Up to the present there 
had been no clear indication whether coal would fire or not—in 
other words, whether a certain coal was a good storing coal. 














Trade Organizations and Combinations.—There has been 
received from Messrs. Harrison and Sons, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
a copy of “A Study of Trade Organizations and Combina- 
tions in the United Kingdom,” prepared for the Committee on 
Trusts by Mr. John Hilton, of the Garton Foundation. It is 
based upon evidence given, and documents laid before, the Com- 
mittee, and has been reprinted from the Committee’s official 
report by permission of H.M. Stationery Office. The book is 
divided into eight sections. Two of thesé are devoted to the 


achievements and the dangers of combination, and another to 
safeguards; for, as the author says, the facts and tendencies 
reviewed by him “lead irresistibly to the conclusion that, while 
the growth of combinations is in many ways desirable, some kind 
of safeguard or check is required to prevent the monopolistic 
power which combination gives being used detrimentally to the 
public interests.” The price of the book is 1s, net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





“Are our Gas Appliance Makers behind the Times?” 


Sir,—lIn reference to the letter from Mr. William Armitage Drake, 
of Halifax, in your issue for Nov. 18, we are the makers of Clark's 
“ Vairy ” Gas-Iron, the performance of which Mr, Drake criticizes. 

We think, however, you will agree that, before your correspondent 
made such a sweeping condemnation of an extremely useful domestic 
gas appliance, he should have produced some evidence as to the nature 
of his gas supply—i.c., pressure, &c,—together with particulars of the 
circumstances of its use, and the condition in which he found the iron 
before he enlarged the air-intake area. 

_After six years’ experience of the working of this iron, under many 
diverse conditions, we contend that a Méker flame could be produced 
= a reasonable gas supply without any alteration to the burner air- 
inlet, 

The strong feature of the appliance is the highly aerated flame which 
can be attained with the iron as constructed. We feel confident the 
fault was not with the iron. 
_ The iron has been on the market now for many years, and is in use 
in thousands of households in this country with unqualified success ; 
and we assert that there must have been some peculiarity in the con- 
ditions, not stated by Mr. Drake, to account for his experience. 

Every iron before it leaves our works is thoroughly tested and 
adjusted to work satisfactorily, and to give a good Méker flame, 
sweeping well along the sole of the iron. The gas-and-air adjuster 
with which the iron is fitted is a properly constructed and efficient 
method of regulating both gas and air. 


Crark’s SYPHON STOVE Co., Ltp. 


_— 


Transmission of Gas over Long Distances. 


Sik,—With reference to the report in the “ JourNAL ” dated Nov. 18 
[p. 371] of the Doncaster meeting of the Institution of Mining Engi- 
neers, the chief interest apparently centred in the description of the 
supply of coke-oven gas from Tinsley Park to Sheffield, thus opening- 
up the question of the delivery of gas at high pressures over con- 
siderable distances. 

Both Mr. Laverick and Mr, Watson mentioned that in America 
natural gas was conveyed very long distances. The name “ America” 
is generally taken as referring to the United States; and one gathers 
that it was in this sense that the word was used. The writer would, 
however, like to point out that the United States has no monopoly of 
high-pressure natural gas supplies, as Canada has also some hundreds 
of miles of high-pressure mains, 

One important district enjoying a supply of this gas borders the 
northern shore of Lake Erie; the gas from the wells being at a pres- 
sure of about 400 lbs. per square inch. Further west there is a large 
gas-field contained in the triangle formed by the towns Medicine Hat, 
Lethbridge, and Calgary. The writer, in 1911, had the privilege of ex- 
amining and reporting on this field, since when very extensive develop- 
ments have taken place. A number of wells have been drilled, and 
the gas sand pierced at a depth of 2000 ft. The closed gas pressure is 
850 Ibs. per sq. in., and the wells will each deliver a bulk of gas up to 
10 million c.ft. per day. This high pressure is broken-down to an 
intermediate one of 450 lbs., at which the gas is conveyed through a 
15-in. steel main a distance of 170 miles—branches being taken off to 
supply about twenty intermediate townships and districts. For town 
distribution, the pressure is again cut-down to 25 lbs. per sq. in., while 
individual governors are fixed to the services, reducing the pressure to 
40z. At present the gas sold is over 20 million c.ft. per day. 

In the United States there are cases where the well pressures have 
fallen too low to drive the gas in sufficient quantities to the points of 
consumption. To deal with this phase, there have been constructed 
booster stations equipped with enormous compressors, which draw the 
gas from the low-pressure mains, and force it forward at a pressure of 
about 150 lbs. 

The work of installing a high-pressure delivery system is therefore no 
novelty ; and there is no known unsurmountable difficulty even in 
supplying London with gas manufactured in the Midlands, provided 
continuity of supply and the necessary capital can be guaranteed. 


H. Kine HIcver, 


Warrington, Dec. 1, 1919. 





39. Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Dec, 2, 1919. 
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Limitation of Coal Profits. 


Sir,—If only for the sake of fairness—upon the sense of which the 
British nation is usually credited with being especially sensitive—the 
strongest of protests ought to be made against the intention of the 
Government to limit the profits in the coal industry to 1s. 2d. per ton. 
The injustice lies in selecting the coal trade as the first victim to the 
Government assault upon private enterprise. If the Limitation of 
Profits Bill is passed, a most dangerous precedent will be established. 
No British industry will be secure against similar invasion. 

As things at present stand, huge demands are already made on the 
profits of all industries, in the shape of income-tax, super-tax, excess 
profits tax, and other revenue charges, to say nothing of local rates ; so 
that, if this latest financial raid becomes an actuality, the prospects for 
British commercial enterprise, from the investment point of view, are 
very blank indeed. 

The coal industry is one of those ‘‘ key” trade activities the main- 
tenance of which the Government has time after time professed its 
intention to safeguard. It may, indeed, be called the ‘‘ key of key’’ 
industries ; for on its welfare depends that of nearly all British trades. 
It is therefore all the more surprising that the Government should 
commit themselves to so mischievous a move against so essential an 
industry, Moreover, the coal industry is carried on largely through 








the instrumentality of limited companies, whose shareholders can be 
numbered in thousands throughout the country. These investors will 
all suffer if the Government move is carried out. The profits of the 
colliery companies will drop, and dividends will diminish and in many 
cases vanish entirely. Why should the poor investor be punished in 
this way? Without the investor, where would British trade and in- 
dustry be? He is the upholder of British enterprise; and yet the 
Government is short-sighted enough to deal him this unfair blow. 
Every British trade is threatened by this unfair treatment of the coal 
trade, which, if legalized by the Bill, will be extended to other indus- 
tries and be a wide-spread blight upon private enterprise and invest- 
ment. , eee 
Montholme Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 11. W. H. Harvey. 
Dec. 5, 1919. : 


_ 
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Training, Appointments, Salary—All Disappointments. 

S1r,—Much has been said and written on the training of the future 
gas engineer ; but up to the present, few and little facts have come to 
hand. 

Couple this with the semi-starvation rates of remuneration offered 
by the “ High Brows” of the profession, and it appears to the majority 
of the Juniors that it is very nearly time they forsook the gas industry 
for a more remunerative zone of engineering activity, where their 
varied knowledge and experience, gained in the extensive routine of 
gas practice, would be paid for, appreciated, and used to advantage. 

Further, study the advertisement columns of the Technical Press— 
there we find, at times, all-round men are wanted. Result? Many 
applications, each with the hope of his case being considered on its 
merits. But, however, the successful candidate has, more often than 
not, been able to bring to bear strong local influence on his application ; 
and, whether or not he is suited for the position, he is unanimously 
appointed. 

Therefore, in the light of undeniable facts, it certainly appears 
immaterial what course of training is devised or adopted ; for, as in 
the past, so will the future be. ; 


Dec 1, 1919. 
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Redcar Council and the Gas-Works Purchase. 


The Redcar Urban District Council met last Thursday to consider 
resolutions authorizing them to make application in the next session 
of Parliament for an Act to enable them to purchase the local gas 
undertaking, and also to empower them to manufacture and supply gas 
in the district. Major J. S, Crone, J.P. (Chairman), who moved the 
resolution, said the Council should make every effort to see that the 
people of the town bad full value for every penny they spent on gas. 
It was their duty also to see that the benefit of increased business in 
gas due to the rapid growth of the town should be secured to the local 
public. There was every prospect of big industrial developments ; 
and he was confident that in a year or two there would be available a 
cheaper source of gas supply from coke-ovens. Mr. T. Phillipson, in 
opposition, argued that the ratepayers had never been consulted in the 
matter. He had a petition asking for a special public meeting, and a 
ballot of the town. The Gas Company were selling to the ratepayers 
because they could get more from them than from anybody else. They 
should go in for electric lighting, and be up-to-date. Mr. Metcalf 
declared that Mr. Phillipson was objecting to one of the best invest- 
ments the Council had ever made; while Mr. Davies added that the 
ratepayers were determined to have the gas-works. Electricity was 
too expensive, said Mr. Davies, and he would not be a party to intro- 
ducing it for the rich to benefit and the poor to pay for it. Mr. Phil- 
lipson was the only member who did not vote in favour of the pro- 
posals. The seal of the Council was then affixed to an agreement with 
the Gas Company for the purchase of the undertaking. 








iin 
—- 


Success of Benzol as a Motor Fuel. 


Writing on the success of the 10,000 miles test of benzol as a motor 
fuel, the motoring correspondent of ‘‘ The Times” says: That the use 
of a suitable type of benzol in place of petrol is entirely practical for 
motor vehicles has been successfully demonstrated by the recently 
concluded trial of a 16-1.p. ‘‘ Sunbeam ” car over 10,000 miles of give- 
and-take roads. The trial was undertaken by the Automobile Associa- 
tion and the Motor Union, to ascertain whether the many criticisms of 
benzol were based on fact. The dismantled working parts of the car 
which underwent the trial were inspected by a representative of ‘‘ The 
Times,” and showed no perceptible signs of damage due to the use of 
the fuel. A small amount of carbon appeared to have formed on the 
tops of the pistons ; but there was no deposit worth mentioning on 
any of the valves. The condition of the silencer was normal. The 
trial was begun on Aug. 28, and ended on Nov, 5, rather over 10,000 
miles being accomplished under ordinary touring conditions. The 
benzol was supplied by the Gas Light and Coke Company, the 
Staveley Coal and Iron Company, William Butler and Co., the Staf- 
fordshire Chemical Company, and Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co. During 
the test 406 gallons and 7 pints were consumed; the average mileage 
being 24°57 per gallon. The highest average attained was 27°74 miles 
per gallon. This figure is very remarkable for a car of the size and 
power of the ‘“ Sunbeam,” whose engine dimensions are 80 millimetres 
by 149, the cubic content being 3 litres. In view of the high price 
of petrol to-day, the results of the trial should prove of considerable 
interest to motor users of every class; the price of benzol being 2s. 9d. 
per gallon, in 2-gallon tins, as against 3s. o}d. for ordinary petrol. 


— a --- -- 





In Victoria (Australia) there is a strike of gas-works employees, to 
enforce a demand for an increase of wages. 


The Bury Town Council have resolved to make application for 
sanction to borrow £3350 for the purposes of the Gas Department, in 


addition to the £43,000 in respect of which application has already 
been made. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Water-Gas Producers.—No., 112,268, 
COMPAGNIE POUR LA FABRICATION DES COMPTEURS ET MATERIEL 
pD’UsINEs A Gaz, of Paris, 

No. 18,757; Dec. 17, 1917. 





Convention date, Dec. 19, 1916. 


This invention has particular reference to.a false grate, by the use 
of which the cleaning of water-gas producer grates is facilitated, 

The arrangement proposed for facilitating the freeing from clinker 
of the grates of water-gas producers is characterized by them being 
built with a rectangular internal cross-section, and by the arrange- 
ment in the centre of the furnace of a bearer supporting the grate- 
bars and projecting somewhat above the latter, so as to form a support 
for two series of bars forming a false grate. This is inserted through 
suitably placed furnace doors, the first series resting on the bearer and 
the second series crossing and resting upon the bars constituting the 
first series—the arrangement being such that the bars constituting the 
false grate are sufficiently close together to avoid the coke falling 
through during the cleaning operation. 


Fig. 
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A French Arrangement of Water-Gas Producer False Grates. 


Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation, fig. 2 a sectional side elevation, and 
fig. 3 a horizontal cross-section of-an arrangement which makes it 
possible suitably to arrange the false bars B C and to keep the coke 
in suspension in a “ thoroughly reliable manner.” It consists in giving 
to the producer a square or rectangular cross-section ; and in providing 
in the centre of the lower part a bar or bearer D supporting the grate 
bars E and projecting above the latter to a height of 25 to 30cm. 
This bar is constituted by a kind of hollow bearer provided with large 
openings I for the passage of air and steam, and constituting what 
may be regarded as part of an almost vertical grate, “‘to which the 
clinker can adhere only with difliculty.” Furnace doors G H, arranged 
at suitable places, make it possible to arrange the false bars in two 
series—one B coming to rest on the bearer D, and the other C coming 
to rest on the first series B in a direction normal to them. 

As shown, the whole cross-section of the producer is thus “ provided 
with false bars, well supported, and arranged sufficiently close together 
to avoid any falling down of the coke, so that the cleaning can be 
effected without difficulty.” 


Incandescent Gas-Burner.—No. 134,377: 
CamMPBELL, T., of Sunderland. 
No. 19,089; Nov. 21, 1918. 


This burner is intended to be used with an inverted mantle resting 
on an upright type of burner, in place of a long mantle suspended by 


acrutch. The “improvement ” consists in the cap of the burner being 
made with a shoulder about 4 in. below the gas outlet, on which the 
frame of the mantle rests. From the centre of the gas outlet a thin 
rod carrying a small circular disc or spreader projects—the gas outlet 
being otherwise quite open. The gas outlet and the spreader being 
inside the mantle, “the spreader arrests the upward rush of flame 
and diffuses it over the inner surface of the mantle.” 

The economical advantages of this burner over those generally in 
use are said to be: 1. Greater economy in the use of mantles ; the in- 
verted kind being stronger and less susceptible to draughts and vibra- 
tion than those generally used on upright burners. 2. Greater steadi- 
ness in the light, owing to the mantle resting on a steady base, instead 
of being suspended on a crutch. 3. Economy effected by dispensing 
with the use of a glass chimney and the crutch. 





Operating Water-Gas Plants.—No. 134,573. 
Situ, H. E., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
No. 12,694; Aug. 3, 1918. 


The invention relates to an improved arrangement of the valves and 
gearing for operating water-gas plants of the twin-generator type, as 
described in patent No. 24,893 of 1908. 
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Smith’s Twin Water-Gas Generators. 


The present invention comprises the arrangement of dry-faced 
centre-valves A for the primary inlet, B secondary air inlet, C stack- 
valves, D gas, and E steam valves, assembled in such a manner that 
the whole operation can be carried out at one and the same time by 
simply operating one central shaft F through an angle of go®’. As 
shown, an oval shell is provided in which is formed a double gene- 
rator X! and X2 supplied with an air-blast pipe U connected with the 
body of the valves A and B. When these valves are open, ports in 
the primary-air disc-valve coincide with ports in the top of the 
primary-air duct to the generators, and the ports in the cap of the 
secondary air valve are open to the secondary air pipes to the gene- 
rators ; so that both generators are blown in parallel, and the waste 
gases are discharged through the body of the stack, the ports in the 
seat casting, and the ports in the disc-valve—these ports being now 
registered with each other. The gas-valves and the steam-valve E are 
shut during this period. 

When the necessary heats are obtained, the valves A, B, C are 
closed—the same action opening the steam-valve E into the generator 
X! and turning the cap of the gas-valve so as to connect either of the 
gas outlet pipes with the central passage. This central passage com- 
municates with the gas-main so as to give an outlet to the gas formed 
by the passage of steam through the generators. 

At the end of the run all the valves are again turned, to give an air 
blow to both generators and shut off the gas and steamvalves. When 
the blow is complete, a further turn shuts off the air-valves and turns on 
the steam and gas valves, in a reverse direction to the previous run— 
the steam thereupon passing into generator X? and the gas away from 
generator X!, 

With such an arrangement of valves very little power is required, 
the patentee points out, as no valve has to be lifted. The operation 
can be carried out by unskilled labour, or an arrangement can be pro- 
vided to give the necessary power at required intervals from an auto- 
matic controller worked off the blower supplying the pressure to the 
plant. This portion of the apparatus would consist of a cylindrical 
bell G immersed in a liquid seal contained inatank H. The bell 
would be provided with rollers working in guides so that it would be 
free to rise and fall. The pipe L, connected through the outlet main 
U of the blower, would pass through the water-seal and finish under- 
neath the crown of the bell. 1n this pipe would be inserted a valve M 





for two separate branches NO, connected with the air-pressure main 
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U, and each will be provided with a valve Z! Z? ‘‘ giving a very fine 
adjustment ”’—set by hand to the exact apertures required. The valve 
M will also have two other branches open to the atmosphere. 

To put the plant in operation, air will be admitted (through one of 
the valves Z! or Z2) to the underside of the bell, and the valve in use 
will be so adjusted that the pressure required will be obtained in a 
predetermined period—say, one minute for the blow. The bell will 
be held down by a few trigger levers T arranged around its outer edge. 
As the water inside the bell is depressed, it rises in the annular space 
and lifts the float R, which, in reaching wedge plunger T, will raise 
it and draw the bolt which releases the bell and allows the whole. 
pressure under it to quickly raise the bell and operate the valves A, B, 
C,D,and E. On reaching the required height, a bob-weight lever is 
pushed over its top centre by a projecting pin on the rack, and, en- 
gaging a pin on its boss with the end of a suitable slot on a disc, turns 
it by its own weight so as to cause a pawl to advance the ratchet 
wheel and turn the valve M through 90°, allowing the pipe L to open 
to the atmosphere, so that the contents of the bell G are expelled and 
the bell sinks and is again secured by the levers T. When the bell 
reaches this point, the valve M is again operated and turned a further 
90° by the bob-weight lever being pushed again over its top centre, 
and caused to advance the ratchet wheel and valve M, bringing the 
pipe L into communication with the opposite adjusting valve Z* or Z', 
which is set to give the required pressure for release in (say) five 
minutes, so as to carry out the operation required for the run. 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No. 134,72!. 
Tuomas, J. G., of The Godrer Craig, Swansea Valley. 
No. 3563; Feb. 13, 1919. 


This invention relates to a combination of a body corresponding 
more or less to the shape of the mantle and arranged within it in such 
a manner that an annular space of small radial width is left between 
it and the mantle and a mixing-tube which extends downwards so as to 


admit the air and gas to the space at the top or closed end of the 
mantle. 








Thomas’s Double Mantle Gas-Burners. 


The burner shown comprises the usual support provided with two 
circumferential grooves B B! of different diameters, within each of 
which is respectively secured the mantles C D. The inner mantle is 
provided with an aperture at its lower end to accommodate a mixing- 
tube E, the extremity of which projects to within the space formed by 
the two mantles at the top or closed end. The tube (secured to the 
gas supply pipe) forms a continuation thereof for the purposes of dis- 
charging the gaseous mixture to within the space formed by the 
mantles. If desired, the lower end of this tube may be closed and a 
series of smail apertures F provided for the outlet of the gas. Outlets 
G connect the space between the mantles with the outer atmosphere, 
and so allow for the free egress of the burnt gas. One or both of the 
mantles may be capable of becoming incandescent under the action 
of the heat. 


Regulators for Bunsen Gas-Burners.—No. 134,741. 
FLETCHER, RussEtt, & Co., Ltp., RussEty, W., and 
Farruourst, T., of Warrington, 

No. 6490; March 15, 1919. 


_This invention relates to gas regulators for bunsen burners, of the 
kind in which a cap or nipple provided with a central orifice is adjust- 
able relatively to a stationary needle-valve in order to vary the effective 











Russell and Fairhurst’s (Fletcher, Russell, & Co.) Bunsen Burner 
Regulators. 


area of the outlet and thereby regulate the supply of gas. The needle 


A plan is given, partly in section, of a gas-cock provided with one 
form of the regulator; also a longitudinal section of the clamping 
member, and a perspective view of the needle-valve. 

The rear or inner end of the needle valve B is formed with wings 
whereby it is clamped concentrically with the bore of the casing spigot 
by means of a sleeve D screwing on the spigot and formed with an 
internal shoulder between which and the end of the spigot C the wings 
are clamped. The nipple A screws on the sleeve and is adjusted to 
control the effective area of its orifice. The rear or inner end of the 
valve is tapered between the wings as shown. Owing to the short 
length of the needle-valve, no difficulty is experienced in mounting it 
and maintaining it true relatively to the gas passage and the nipple 
orifice, and it does not obstruct tbe flow of the gas to the orifice. Eis 
the usual disc screwing on the nipple, to regulate the quantity of air 
drawn into the mixing tube by the gas issuing from the nipple orifice. 





Incandescent Gas-Fires.—No. 134,788. 
Grorae, T. A., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Murray, F., 
of Stratford, Essex. 
No. 16,038 ; June 25, 1919. 
This gas-fire is provided with a vertically adjustable base-plate sup- 
porting the burners and the heat-radiating back plate, fitted into a 


casing provided with baffles ‘* to trap the heat of the products of com- 
bustion as they pass to the flue.” 





























George and Murray’s Incandescent Gas-Fire. 


In the embodiment of the invention illustrated, A is the base-plate 
supported at the front on screwed vertical rods C carried by the hori- 
zontal members of two L-shaped supports, and at the rear by studs 
passed through one pair of a series of holes in the vertical members 
of the supports. The height of the base-plate can thus be adjusted. 
The burners G rest in cheeks H formed in one with a central gas-and- 
air mixing chamber supplied with gas by a pipe K and with air and 
gas through a regulating device M in the front plate. The base-plate 
also supports. the heat radiating back-plate formed with a series of 
projections so as to distribute the hot gases rising from the burners, 
and with a forwardly-projecting portion P at the top having a bulge 
(as shown) to throw the heat outwards and downwards. The back- 
plate, of fire-brick material, is secured in position by a dovetail-shaped 
cross-bar R, which engages a recess in the back of the plate and pro- 
vided with side lugs so that the back-plate O is supported in such a 
fashion that it can be readily fixed into position, and so that its sup- 
port is not affected by the vertical adjustment of the base-plate. Tne 
artificial fuel [not shown] is supported by a perforated false bottom 
above the burners, and is prevented from falling forward by side rods 
V connected by cross-bars. An auxiliary air regulator Y is provided 
in the bottom front-plate and secured to the front ends of the supports, 
whereby additional air for combustion can be allowed to pass to the 
burners through apertures in the base-plate A. 








Continental Union Gas Company, Ltd. 


The report of the Directors to be presented at the ordinary genera 
meeting on Tuesday next says: In presenting their report last year, the 
Directors anticipated some alteration in the shipping situation, but 
pointed out that any alleviation must necessarily be gradual. This 
view has been justified by events; and the measure of relief during 
the year under review [to June 30] was but slight. The period of re- 
adjustment and transition following the war has been one of extraordi- 
nary difficulty and complexity, and promises to be of long duration. 
The burdensome cost of coal in foreign ports, and the demands of 
labour, tend to render unremunerative the working of contracts con- 
cluded on the basis of pre-war prices. In these circumstances, the 
Company’s large Continental interests have remained necessarily un- 
productive ; and the profit and loss account now submitted contains 
only the revenue received during the year from the Company's minor in- 
vestments. After deducting management expenses, pension charges, 
and income-tax, the credit balance to be carried forward to next year 
is £9672—being an increase of £3779 on last year. While it is regretted 
that the time has not yet arrived for the resumption of dividends, it is 
a matter of congratulation that, in the face of shipping and other diffi- 
culties—including the submarine menace and the almost prohibitive 
cost of fuel—it was found possible to maintain throughout the whole 
period of the war the important services in France and Italy in which 





valve is. clamped in position between‘a shouldered member and a part 
of the gas-fitting to which it is attached, 





the Company is interested; and it is hoped that they may yet be re- 
stored to a measure of prosperity in which this Company will share, 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bill. 


_ The Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board Bill was read the third 
time, with the amendments, passed, and returned to the Commons. 





—_—— 


‘ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Gas Charges and the Household Coal Price Reduction. 

Mr, ALFRED SHorT asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the reduction in the price of domestic coal would carry with 
it a reduction in the price of domestic gas ; whether he was aware that 
when the price of coal was increased by 6s. per ton consumers were 
charged an extra price for gas for a period of several weeks prior tothe 
date on which the increased price of coal was imposed ; and whether 
arrangements would be made whereby consumers of gas would derive 
the benefit of the reduced price of coal at the next meter-readings, in 
order to counterbalance the burden imposed prior to July 2r. 

Sir A. GeppEs said he hoped that the reduction in the price of 
domestic coal would result in a reduction in the price of gas supplied 
by all gas undertakings for domestic use ; but there were, of course, 
other factors, suchas the cost of labour and materials, which affected 
the price of gas. A number of gas undertakings had recently been con- 
templating a further increase in price owing to the increased costs of 
manufacture ; and in some of these cases it might not be possible to 
reduce the present price by an amount corresponding to the reduction 
in the cost of coal. So far as he was aware, the increase in the price 
of gas consequent upon the addition of 6s. to the price of coal was not 
generally made until the beginning of the following quarter, and he 
could not hold out any hope of a general reduction in price before the 
next quarterly meter-readings. 

Mr. Hartsuorn asked if the coal that was to be used for the pro- 
duction of gas was included in the 36,500,000 tons of coal to be affected 
by the ros. reduction. 

Sir A. GeppeEs said he was not quite sure about the figure of 
36,500,000 tons, which was not in his mind at the moment ; but the coal 
which was used for making gas and electricity to be consumed in 
domestic household uses was included in the coal to be affected by the 
tos. reduction. 

Mr. J. Jones asked if Sir A. Geddes took into consideration the 
profits arising from the bye-products in the manufacture of gas in con- 
nection with the fixing of prices. 

Sir A, GEppEs said that was always taken into consideration in con- 
nection with the price of gas. 


Price Increase by the South Suburban Gas Company. 


Mr, Row anps asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Board had authorized the increase of the price of gas supplied by 
the South Suburban Gas Company by ts. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.; whether 
he was aware that this would raise the price to slot consumers in the 
Erith district from 5s, 11d. to 7s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft.; and would he 
inquire whether there was any justification for this large increase to 
slot consumers. 

Sir A. GEDDEs said the answer to the first and second parts of the 
question was in the affirmative. Regarding the last part, the Board 
gave careful consideration to all the circumstances at the time the in- 
creased price was authorized, and came to the conclusion that the 
increase was justified. In view of the reduction in the price of coal 
recently announced, steps would be taken to revise or revoke the Order 
under which the increase was granted. 

Mr. Row.anps: Will there be an immediate reduction of price? 

Sir A. GEppEs said he could not say that there would be an imme- 
diate reduction. This depended upon the increase in the price of gas 
which followed the last increase in the price of coal. Now that there 
was a reduction in the price of coal, the revision or revocation of the 
Order would be considered without any delay that could possibly be 
avoided. 








Gas-Fires in Council Houses at Abertillery.—At a meeting of the 
Abertillery Gas and Electricity Committee, the question of fixing gas- 
fires in the new houses to be erected by the Council was discussed. It 
was resolved that the Housing Committee be recommended to make 
provision for fixing at least two gas-fires in each house, in such rooms 
as were thought to be most suitable—the cost to be charged to the 
capital expenditure. It was further resolved that provision be made 
for fixing a gas wash-boiler, such cost also to be charged to capital. 
The Committee recommended that the fixing of gas-lights and the cost 
of the installation of the services be dealt with similarly. The report 
has been adopted by the Urban District Council. 


High Gas Prices in Edinburgh.—At a meeting of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Commissioners on the 24th ult., Bailie F. J. Robertson 
referred to the correspondence which had recently appeared in the 
Press with respect to the high prices charged for gas, and, as it had 
been suggested that they were charging too much, he thought a state- 
ment should be issued by the Treasurer (Mr. A. Canning Williams) 
showing how the present prices were arrived at, and comparing them 
with those of other towns that had been mentioned. ‘ The Chairman 
of the meeting (Provost Lindsay, of Leith) said that the criticisms 
seemed to be based on figures which showed an entire ignorance of 
the subject. Though the cost of gas had risen, the returns from resi- 
duals had also increased. Last year Edinburgh had a return of 
59 p.ct., as against Glasgow's 53 p.ct. ; while this year the Edinburgh 
figure stood at 62°5 p.ct., and Glasgow's at 56 p.ct.—a fact which 
proved that Edinburgh still occupied the premier place in Scotland, 
Critics did not take into account the fact that the undertaking was 
labouring under a heavy charge for capital redemption. It was agreed 
that the statement asked for should be prepared, 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COAL PRICES ORDERS. 


Supplies for Gas and Electricity Works. 

Two Board of Trade Orders under the Defence of the Realm Regu- 
lations, with respect to coal prices, were published as a supplement to 
last Tuesday’s “London Gazette.” The first bears upon household 
and domestic supplies. It is the second one, dealing with coal for gas 
and electricity works, which is of particular concern to ‘' JourRNAL” 
readers ; and this is reproduced below. 


(1) The owner of every colliery shall supply coal of such descrip- 
tion and in such quantity and to such persons as the Controller in his 
discretion may direct. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) 
Prices Order, 1919, where a person certifies as hereinafter provided 
that any coal delivered to him on cash terms from a colliery is required 
by him for re-sale or use for domestic or household purposes exclusively, 
the price at which such coal may be sold for cash at the pit’s mouth 
shall be ros. per ton less than the standard price fixed by the said 
Order, and no person shall sell, or offer for sale, or buy or offer to buy, 
coal for cash at pit's mouth for such purposes at any other price. 

(3) No person shall sell coal for cash at the pit’s mouth at the price 
fixed by this Order for domestic or household purposes unless the buyer 
certifies, in writing, in the form contained in the schedule hereto, that 
the coal so being bought by him is required by him for re-sale or use 
in either case for domestic or household purposes exclusively, 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) 
Prices Order, 1919, where coal is delivered to a factor, merchant, or 
dealer otherwise than on cash terms, the purchaser may, upon the 
expiration of the term of credit, give to the colliery owner from whom 
he has purchased the coal a certificate, in the form contained in the 
schedule hereto, that the whole or some part (to be specified in the 
certificate) of such coal has been, or will be, resold or used by him for 
domestic or household purposes exclusively ; and he shall then be en- 
titled to deduct from the standard price a sum of ros, per ton in respect 
of so much of the said coal as is included in the said certificate. Every 
colliery owner to whom such certificate is given shall allow such deduc- 
tion accordingly. 

(5) Where coal is delivered to a gas or electricity undertaking, the 
owners, or secretary, or manager, may, when paying therefor, give a 
certificate either to the colliery owner or to the factor, dealer, or mer- 
chant from whom they bought, that a proportion of the said coal has 
been, or will be, used by them for making gas or electricity for do- 
mestic or household purposes, and shall in that case be entitled to 
deduct ros. per ton from the price in respect of such proportion. The 
proportion in respect of which such certificate may be given shall not 
exceed the proportion which the gas or electricity supplied by them 
for such purposes bears to their total output. Provided that the Con- 
troller may vary or prescribe the amount of coal in respect of which 
deduction may be made as he in his absolute discretion thinks fit. 

(6) No person shall give a false certificate for the purpose of obtain- 
ing coal under the provisions of this Order. 

(7) Every colliery owner and every factor, dealer, or merchant, and 
the owners of every gas or electricity undertaking shall, if and when 
required by the Controller so to do, disclose to him any book kept by 
them containing entries in regard to coal bought or sold by them, and 
shall supply copies of any entries that the Controller may require, veri- 
fied in such manner as he may direct. 

(8) All contracts for the sale of coal at the pit’s mouth in force 
at the date when this Order comes into effect are hereby modified, 
so that the price of any coal or of any instalment despatched from a 
colliery on or after such date shall not exceed the price hereby 
authorized, and the price to be paid by any person to whom the coal 
is delivered in pursuance of any subsidiary contract shall be reduced 
by an equivalent amount, and, subject as aforesaid, all such contracts 
and subsidiary contracts shall remain in force. 

(9) Nothing in this Order shall affect the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) Prices 
Order, 1919, as to any coal bought or sold for any purpose other than 
domestic or household purposes. 

(10) Coal shall be deemed to be bought or sold for domestic or 
household purposes only when it is bought or sold for the purpose 
of supplying (either by re-sale or directly) consumers under the pro- 
visions of the Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 1919, or any 
modification thereof. Gas or electricity supplied for domestic or house- 
hold purposes means gas or electricity supplied to any premises coming 
within, and for the purposes mentioned in, the said Order. 

(11) This Order shall apply to Ireland only in respect of coal sup- 
plied from collieries in Great Britain; and in deciding and certifying 
whether any such coal is bought or sold for domestic or household pur- 
poses, the provisions of the Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 1919, 





‘shall be deemed to apply to Ireland. 


(12) In this Order “‘ Controller” means the person holding the Office 
of Controller of Coal Mines for the time being. 

(13) If any person infringes any of the provisions of this Order, or if 
any colliery proprietor, agent, or manager disregards any of the direc- 
tions hereby given, he is guilty of a summary offence against the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations, and is liable, on summary convic- 
tion, to be sentenced to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for a term not exceeding six months, or to a fine not exceeding {100, 
or to both such imprisonment and fine. 

(14) This Order and direction shall come into force on the 1st day 
of December, 1919, and may be cited as the Coal (Pit's Mouth) Prices 
Order and Direction, r919. 


Dated this 28th day of November, 1919. 


CoOALOWNERS’ THREAT. 


The following resolution has been passed by the South Yorkshire 
Coal Trade Association: ‘ The Association, comprising practically the 





—— 
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whole of the collieries in South Yorkshire, view with consternation 
and alarm the announcement by the Board of Trade of a reduction of 
ros. per ton in the price of household coal and for coal used in pro- 
ducing gas and electric energy for light and power supplied for domestic 
and household use. This will inevitably result in serious and disastrous 
loss to the house and gas coal collieries in this district. Such altera- 
tions at short intervals, and the fact that they are made without pre- 
vious consultation with those engaged in the industry, are not only 
grossly unjust to the coalowners, but most seriously prejudicial to 
the various consumers’ industries throughout the country. Further, if 
the Government continues to single-out the coal industry for political 
objects by policies of unwarranted confiscation and disorganization, 
the owners may be forced by circumstances to close the pits and 
refuse to work them until all questions are removed from the political 
atmosphere, as they feel that nothing but unrest and irreparable loss 
will ensue while bureaucracy obtains.” 


<i ‘ 
—_— 


COALOWNERS’ PROFIT RESTRICTION BILL. 





The text of the Government Bill to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Coal Commission, that coalowners’ profits should be 
restricted to 1s. 2d. per ton, is accompanied by a memorandum in 
which the main provisions are summarized. 


1.—For the year ending on March 31 next the owners of under- 
takings in Great Britain covered by the Bill will be entitled, in the 
aggregate, to retain in respect of coal-raising operations (exclusive of 
ancillary operations such as coke-ovens) an amount equal to 1s. 2d. 
for every ton of the aggregate tonnage of coal raised and weighed at 
the pit-head. 

2.—Such amount will be distributed among the undertakings in 
accordance with the proportion which the pre-war standard of profits 
(including the percentage standard) of each undertaking bears te the 
aggregate of the pre-war standards of all the undertakings. 

3.—The pre-war standard of profits and the profits for the financial 
year will be determined in accordance with the excess profits duty pro- 
visions of the Finance Act, 1915, and subsequent enactments, with the 
adjustments for capital variations prescribed by those provisions, sub- 
ject to the qualification that, in the determination of the pre-war 
standard and profits of any undertaking for the year ending March 3r1, 
1920, account shall be taken only of the profits arising from coal-raising, 
and that allowance is made for the annual wastage of capital expendi- 
ture upon developments, shafts, and shaft equipment. 

4.—Where the owner of any undertaking proves that, by reason of 
such limitation of profits, the income-tax assessment which has been 
made for the year ending April 5, 1920, would work injustice, the 
proper reduction of the assessment will be made. 

5.—The Controller may make advances for the purpose of enabling 
the output of a coal mine to be maintained, or for any other purpose, 
on account of any sums which are, or may become, payable to the col- 
liery owner by the Controller. 

6.—Where advances have been made to undertakings in excess of (a) 
the amount of extra wages which were paid for the period from Jan. 9 
to March 31 last, and ()) any payments which may become due to the 
owner under the Bill, the excess must be repaid. 

7.—The agreement confirmed by the Coal Mines Control Agreement 
(Confirmation) Act, 1918, is deemed to have ceased to have had effect 
as from April 1 last, and that Act is repealed as from the same date. 

Sundry provisions on the lines of the Coal Mines Control Agree- 
ment (Confirmation) Act, 1918, dealing with payment of dividends, 


closing of mines, and the furnishing of accounts and information, have 
been embodied in the Bill. 


i 
— 


EAST PEMBROKESHIRE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY’S LIQUIDATION. 





Report of the Official Receiver. 


The Official Receiver in the Companies Winding-Up Division of the 
High Court of Justice has issued his report under the liquidation 
of the East Pembrokeshire Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., of 
No. 14, Victoria Street, Westminster, from which it appears that the 
statement of affairs as regards creditors shows gross liabilities amount- 
ing to £1234, of which £670 is due to unsecured creditors. The net 
assets (after deducting the loans on debenture bonds) amount to 
£2265—thus showing an estimated surplus of £1594. With regard to 
the contributories, the paid-up capital of the Company is £9783 ; and, 
after deducting the estimated surplus as above, the total deficiency is 
returned at £8188. [The prospectus of the Company was unfavour- 
ably commented upon in the “JournaL”’ in 1914.] The Official 
Receiver's observations upon the case are to the following effect. 

The winding-up order was made on Oct. 15, 1918, upon a creditor’s 
petition presented on Aug. 27. The Company was promoted by the 
United Gas-Works Development Company, Ltd., on Jan. 26, 1914, 
with a nominal capital of £20,000, divided into 20c0 7 p.ct. cumu- 
lative preference and 2000 ordinary shares of £5each. It was formed 
to manufacture and supply gas, &c., in Narberth, Pembrokeshire. 

The first Directors of the Company were Sir George William Keke- 
wich, K.C.B. (Chairman), J. M. Rainsford, F. C. Murray, and 
Frederick Colman. Rainsford and Murray resigned on March 5, 
1914, and June 27, 1916, respectively, and Colman died in November, 
1916. William Judd, the Secretary, was appointed a Director on 
Dec, 5, 1916, to make a quorum, The remuneration of the Directors 


was fixed at £52 Ios. a year each; £52 ros. extra being payable 
to the Chairman. Judd stated that the fees were paid up to May, 





1915; thereafter the only payments on this account were made to 
Colman and to himself. Judd appeared to have housed the Company 
at No. 14, Victoria Street, Westminster, and furnished the secretarial 
work, for £120 a year. 

A prospectus issued by the Company inviting subscriptions for the 
full amount of the authorized share capital, and dated Feb. 6, r9r4, 
disclosed the following agreements entered into: (1) Between James 
Henry Silcox and the Development Company, dated Jan. 14, 1914, for 
the purchase by the latter Company of freehold property at Narberth 
North, with the gas-works, reservoir, and building thereon, and all 
machinery and plant, gas-mains, &c., for £1250. Coal, coke, lime, Xc., 
on the premises were to be taken by valuation. (2) Between the Deve- 
lopment Company and the Trustee for the Gas Company, for the sale 
to the latter Company of the property, &c., for {1500. (3) Between 
the Development Company and the Trustee for the Gas Company, 
under which the Development Company undertook to provide the 
preliminary expenses, agreed at {1500. (4) As to making necessary 
alterations and additions and laying further mains, and for under- 
writing £5000 of the Gas Company's capital by the Development Com- 
pany at a commission of 7} p.ct. The last three agreements were 
dated Jan. 26, 1914. 

Judd stated that no valuation of the property was made. A print of 
a report by Mr. G. A. Smith, “gas engineer,” addressed to the Direc- 
tors and dated Jan. 17, 1914, accompanied the prospectus, and showed 
an estimated consumption of gas (when the proposed extensions had 
been carried out) of 24,500,000 c.ft. per annum, and an estimated net 
profit of £3042 3s. 7d. 

Under the first part of agreement No. 4 the Development Company 
agreed to erect a larger gasholder and lay further mains necessary to 
carry the gas as far as Narberth Railway Station for the sum of £3500. 
The remainder of the agreement provided for further extensions to 
other districts; but Judd stated that, owing to the inability of the Gas 
Company to procure more cash capital, further extensions were not 
carried out. 

The amount received in respect of share subscriptions was £8283. 
Out of this amount the following payments were made to the Develop- 
ment Company on Feb. 23, 19t4, in repsect of the agreements referred 
to: No. 2, £1500, purchase price; No. 3, £1500, preliminary expenses ; 
No. 4, £375, underwriting commission ; and £700 on account of altera- 
tions and additions. 

The balance of £2800 for the works to be carried out under agree- 
ment No. 4 was paid on April 21, making £6875 paid to the Develop- 
ment Company, The latter also received 150 preference and 150 ordi- 
nary shares, fully paid, as further consideration for agreeing to provide 
the preliminary expenses. These shares were allotted on March 17, 
1914, and were soon disposed of by the Promoting Company. 

A considerable profit appears to have been made by the Develop- 
ment Company in connection with the works’ contract, and also in 
respect of preliminary expenses—the amount expended by the Develop- 
ment Company apparently not exceeding £3076, out of the total paid 
to them by the Gas Company of £5000. 

There did not appear to be any reason why either the work or pre- 
liminary expenses should not have been undertaken by the Gas Com- 
pany direct, at a saving of about £2000 in addition to the bonus shares 
referred to above. 

The consideration under the above contracts was apparently paid 
over without any accounts being called for by the Gas Company's 
Directors. 

In November, 1914, serious leakages and loss of gas were reported 
in various parts of the town; and Judd stated that this necessitated 
opening-up the ground, when it was found that some of the old mains 
were worn-out and had to be replaced. 

In July, 1915, the Company appeared to have been short of cash, 
and borrowed £500 from the Wilts County Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Ltd., upon the security of debentures covering the undertaking 
and all property and assets present and future—includiog uncalled 
capital. Judd, who wasalso the Secretary and a Director of the Wilts 
County Gas Company, was appointed Receiver and Manager on behalf 
of the debenture holder on March 12, 1917. 

The Receiver carried on the works and negotiated for their sale to 
the local authorities, but without success. The property was also 
advertised for sale ; and ultimately the whole assets, which had cost 
the Company at least £5000, were disposed of (with the sanction of 
the Court) for the sum of £1250. 

The Development Company guaranteed the payment of dividends 
of 7 p.ct. on the preference shares and 8 p.ct. on the ordinary shares ; 
and these were paid out of £72 12s. provided by that Company. 

The failure and insolvency were attributed by Judd to the unex- 
pected outlay necessitated by having to replace old and leaky mains 
(the cost of which the Company thought it unwise to put upon the 
consumers) and inability to raise further share subscriptions to carry 
out the whole of the extensions proposed. The Official Receiver was 
of the opinion, however, that the Directors contributed to the failure 
by contracting with the vendor Company in the manner indicated. 

Asa result of the meetings of creditors and contributories held on 


Jan. 9 and 16, 1919, the Official Receiver remains the Liquidator of 
the Company. 








Shipley and Clayton Lighting.—A series of assaults of late has 
led to a crop of bitter complaints regarding the badly-lit streets; and 
an improved lighting of the streets is to be at once instituted. The 
people resident in Clayton who are supplied from the Bradford mains 
are to be provided with a more modern type of gas-lamp so soon as 
supplies can be obtained. 


London County Council and Tar for Roads.—Dealing with the 
report of the Departmental Committee on Road Locomotives and 
Heavy Motor Cars, the General Purposes Committee of the London 
County Council say the evidence appears to show that, as regards the 
more modern forms of road construction in which tar, pitch, or bitu- 
men is used as a binder or matric, the evidence is conflicting; but 
there would ames to be no doubt that roads of this class, if properly 
constructed and maintained, will carry a considerable volume of heavy 
traffic without undue damage. 
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MR. DOIG GIBB’S BURNLEY REPORT. 


In his report to the Town Council of Burnley on their gas under- 
taking [to which reference has already been made in the pages of the 
“JourNAL”], Mr. W. Doig Gibb, O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., refers first 
of all to his examination of the works, the site which is being held 
for future contingencies, and the abstracts of the Treasurer’s accounts 
from 1913 to 1919. He then proceeds as follows: 


WorkinG Conpitions DuRING THE War. 


These were such as to render it impossible to maintain the financial 
prosperity of pre-war years. Everything was against it: (1) Increase 
in cost of coal, oil, and all other materials, while the price of residuals 
was, in some cases, severely controlled. (2) Increase in cost of labour, 
want of labour, and less efficient labour when procurable at all. (3) 
Poorer coal, giving less favourable working results. (4) The ill-health 
of the Assistant to the Engineer at a time when Mr. J. P. Leather (the 
Engineer) was up-against extraordinarily difficult local and Govern- 
ment conditions. (5) Decrease in quantity of gas sold per annum, with 
so-called “standing charges” steadily increasing. (6) The belated and 
inadequate “ temporary relief” given by the Board of Trade. 

Nor could a pre-war service of gas to consumers be maintained. 
This was impossible ; some of the reasons being : (1) Poorer quality of 
coal, and more irregular deliveries. (2) Restriction in supplies of gas 
oil. (3) Irregularities in the working results of labour employed. (4) 
The varying instructions as regards the manufacture and the quality 
of the gas to be supplied, which were issued from time to time by 
Government Departments. (5) The impossibility of maintaining the 
gas-producing plant in a normal state of repair, resulting in an unduly 
large percentage of inerts in the gas supplied. 

FINANCIAL PosITION INEVITABLE. 


The consequences were that the consumers got at certain critical 
times, gases of varying quality, supplied at varying pressures. This is 
always irritating, and naturally leads to complaints. In my position 
as Technical Adviser to the Department of Explosives Supplies, 
Ministry of Munitions, during the war years, I was responsible for the 
maintenance of a proper supply of gas to all essential factories. This 
kept me in touch with all important gas undertakings. I have there- 
fore considerable knowledge of the Burnley difficulties and the efforts 
which were made to overcome them. It is my opinion that your pre- 
sent financial position was inevitable, that the supply and quality of 
the gas was kept up as far as it was possible to do so, and that there 
should be no suggestion made that your Gas Engineer and your Gas 
Committee did other than the best possible under the extraordinary 
circumstances with which they were faced. The Burnley history, 
during the war years, contrasts favourably with many other gas under- 
takings. 

Tie PRESENT CONDITION OF THE WorKS, IN CONSEQUENCE OF 

THE WAR YEARS. 


Generally, this compares favourably with works of similar size and 
age. lepairs and overhauling are required; but these are in hand. 
The condition of the works, after the war years, reflects credit on the 
management. This is specially the case in the distributing system. It 
is the almost universal experience that the percentage of unaccounted- 
for gas has been steadily on the increase. This has been due to roads 
in bad condition and heavier traffic on them causing more leakage on 
the mains, and there being less available labour to remedy this, and 
also because the consumers’ meters, through lack of attention, have 
been registering slow. In your case, the percentage of unaccounted- 
for gas was 2°77 in 1913-14, and 2°78 in1918-19. These are most satis- 
factory figures at any time, but specially so in the latter period. 

DESIGN oF ExtstiInG GAs-Works, DistrisuTING PLANT, &c. 


These represent skill and thought in their design and arrangement. 
Having regard to the ages of the different parts and their consequent 
design, I cannot say that the plant is ideal for the present circum- 
stances of gas manufacture, or will be ideal for the new conditions 
which the Board of Trade are likely to lay down. But, at the times 
of erection, they represented the best practice; and a gas undertaking 
cannot always be scrapping useful and costly plant in order that all 
parts may be completely up-to-date. Your works are serviceable ones. 
I am not disposed to record any criticism, because such things as the 
cheaper handling of coal from barge to store at the north end of the 
canal, the commercial balance-sheet of the future which may result in 
the replacement of inclined retorts by the latest type of vertical retorts, 
the erection of a larger sulphate of ammonia plant when the present 
one is worn out, and other like matters, are all, to my knowledge, 
having the intelligent attention of your Engineer. I noted, with satis- 
faction, the installation of a well-designed and cheaply erected tar dis- 
tilling plant. This is a proper step to have taken. 

The distribution system of mains is excellent ; and the main arteries 
are of very ample size. As it is in every undertaking, there are some 
of the smaller mains getting too small for their work ; but the replace- 
ment of these is in the usual routine of working. There are very few 
systems in the country where an initial pressure of 3 in. gives (unless 
at a few weak spots) a terminal pressure of 2 in. This is your record. 
These weak spots are being remedied by auxiliary high-pressure mains 
(holders to Rosegrove and holders to Harle Syke); and the high- 
pressure plant is capable of taking more work up when it is required 
to do so in the future. The storage and other plant at the holder 
station is in good order, having regard to the age of the different por- 
tions. The street lighting is evidently well attended to. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE. 

Your undertaking cannot come back all at once to its pre-war pro- 
sperity. Cost of material and labour prevent this ; and you are further 
handicapped by the less consumption of gas in the mills, partly due 
to shorter hours of labour. On the other hand, there is not so much 
lee-way to be made up as there is in many other gas concerns, You 
have more efficient labour now (at a price), and you have got tem- 
porary relief—belated and insufficient as it is—and the hope of more 
relief through impending legislation. I also attach considerable im- 
portance to the reorganization of the staff, by which you have secured 








a draughtsman and an assistant, who, I believe, are both capable of 
doing excellent work. I do not wish it to be inferred from this last 
remark that your engineer’s management and methods need improve- 
ment, but rather that he will have more time to ‘‘ manage,’’ and not 
have so much of his time taken up by the numerous minor details, 
which can be efficiently performed by competent assistants. 

Mr. Ross, the Public Analyst, does not come under the strict cate- 
gory of “assistant.” The future success of gas-works will depend to a 
considerable extent on chemical knowledge. While your Engineer has 
chemical knowledge above the average, it is an asset of very consider- 
able value to the Gas Committee and Mr. Leather to have the advice 
and assistance of such an able chemist as Mr. Ross. I have come to 
the conclusion that he is whole-hearted in the gas-works interests, and is 
one who, by his attainments, energy, and cordial co-working with the 
Engineer, has done, and will do, most valuable work. There are not 
many gas undertakings which are so fortunate in this respect. 

I am sure your undertaking will emerge from under the present 
cloud ; but I advocate patience and a steady continuance of decisions 
based upon the existing and possible future circumstances. 


THE PoLicy FOR THE FuTourRE. 


This, undoubtedly, will be the manufacture of a gas as nearly as 
possible of constant quality in thermal value, low percentage of inerts, 
and specific gravity, distributed to consumers at efficient and constant 
pressure. Approaching legislation will probably include most, if not 
all, of these points ; but the limits imposed will be penal limits, and 
not necessarily the working limits used by any gas undertaking. As 
regards thermal value, it is probable that undertakings will be allowed 
to settle this for themselves, and be compelled to charge for gas sup- 
plied on a sliding-scale based on thermal value. 

The combination of your gas producing plant is capable of manu- 
facturing gas with a large range of possible quality. It will be diffi- 
cult to keep this at the steady, constant quality in thermal value, per- 
centage of inerts, and specific gravity which is, or may be, the ideal. 
You have three types of plant—inclined retorts, vertical retorts, and 
carburetted water gas. The gas produced from all three will vary in 


‘composition ; and it will be difficult, through varying consumption, 


necessity for repairs, &c., to balance the manufacture of these three 
gases (or two if one be off) to, at all times, maintain a constant quality. 
The difficulty is increased by the small amount of gasholder capacity. 
This, in four holders, makes a total of 24 million c.ft. Some 3} mil- 
lion c.ft. have been sent out in one day, or, taking the average day of 
the heaviest week’s consumption, over 3} millions. The make of gas 
has at least to balance this latter figure; so that there is storage 
capacity for about 184 hours of the heaviest make. This is too low, 
and additional gasholder accommodation is required to provide at 
least 24 hours’ storage of the maximum make. It will be obvious that 
shortness of storage prevents such a chance of mixing the gases before 
distribution as would otherwise be the case. 

As regards distribution, I have already said that your plant is effi- 
cient. Good pressures must be maintained and, in my opinion, the 
present ones increased. Up till a few weeks before my visit, a con- 
stant initial pressure of 3in. throughout all the 24 hours of each day was 
maintained. This has now been altered to a “step” initial pressure 
depending on the consumption. This proper alteration might usefully 
have been made at an earlier date. I am sure the future will show 
the desirability of increasing still further the initial pressures now being 
given, even though this should involve the increased use of service 
governors. The new penal limit likely to be enforced is 2 in. pressure 
at the extremity of any main of not less than 2 in. internal diameter. 
This being a penal limit, the terminal working pressure will have to be 
at least 24 in. to be safe, and will preferably be 3 in. 

While a portion of the Old Hall site is rough, and not well adapted 
for gas-works development, the site, taken as a whole, and served as 
it is by railway and canal, is probably the best which could have been 
secured. There is ample suitable land for the erection of gas plant 
for many years to come. 


Mr. Doric Grep’s GENERAL OPINION. 


Mr. Doig Gibb concludes his report with the following words: I 
have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that your gas undertaking 
has been, and is, well managed and controlled. 





The appointment of Mr. Doig Gibb to make the inquiry was the out- 
come of a motion by ex-Councillor James Sutcliffe, who now states that 
the report is not satisfactory to him. It does not answer the points he 
raised. He desires to ascertain the reason why other gas undertakings 
can obtain so much better results from their residuals than Burnley. 
He adds: “ What I cannot understand is how, after spending £100,000 
on the works, in ten years they should be obsolete. After reading the 
report of Mr. Gibb, I consider it very unsatisfactory, because he has 
not touched the question which prompted me to move the appointment 
of an expert; and I think the public of Burnley have the right to re- 
quire an explanation of why one town can make over £60,000 from the 
sale of residuals, while Burnley can only make £24,000.” 








Lighting of the City of London.—Mr. M. Uchisaka, of Tokio, a 
member of the Japanese Illuminating Engineering Society, who is on 
a visit to this country in connection with public and domestic lighting, 
recently inspected the new lighting of the City of London. Fortu- 
nately, the reinstatement of the lighting to pre-war conditions enabled 
this to be done with every advantage. Mr. W. J. Liberty, the Public 
Lighting Inspector to the Corporation of London, accompanied our 
Japanese visitor, and explained in detail the various systems of illu- 
mination, and the mechanism connected therewith. After the visit, 
Mr. Uchisaka went for a three weeks’ visit to Holland and Belgium ; 
and, on his return to this country, he will leave for a tour of the cities 
in the United States before returning to Japan. Upon the ques- 
tion of public lighting in Japan, it seems that there is no regular 
system of street lighting in Tokio—each occupier has to suspend a 
light from his door to illuminate the thoroughfare ; and as there are 
no regulations as to the character of the illuminant, one sees candles, 
oil, gas, and electric lamps in use. 
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EFFECTS OF ROAD TARRING ON INLAND FISHERIES. 


Early in May last a Sub-Committee was appointed by the Joint 
Committee of the Road Board (now Ministry of Transport—Roads 
Department) and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, to consider 
what immediate steps could be taken to obviate damage to the fisheries 
as a consequence of the tarring of roads, to conduct experiments to 
ascertain the effects of washings from tarred roads on stream life, 
and to study practical means of rendering tar innocuous. The Sub- 
Committee have now been in existence for six months, have held 
fifteen meetings, and have initiated researches the nature of which 
are briefly described. 


At the outset, pending experimental information, the highway 
authorities were advised to refrain from tar-treating roads in the 
vicinity of fishery streams. and to take steps to intercept flood water or 
unduly heavy rainfall reaching the streams direct from tarred roads, by 
diverting the water on to grass margins, or adjoining land, into catch- 
pits, or by other means depending upon local conditions. The replies 
to the pro formd seeking information from the highway authorities as 
to their tarring activities during the year 1919-20 show that these 
authorities are keenly interested in the work of the Sub-Committee, 
and are alive to the precautions necessary for the preservation of the 
fisheries. 

The experimental work of the Sub-Committee has been directed to 
the following main issues. 

(1) The production of a road tar which could be recommended for 
use in the neighbourhood of fishing streams. The requirements of the 
Sub-Committee were placed before the management of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, who have produced a synthetic tar which 
is now under examination from chemical, biological, and engineering 
standpoints, in comparison with a standard Road Board tar. The 
preliminary chemical experiments reported on by the Government 
Chemist are promising; and the tars are now being submitted to a 
closer experimental scrutiny. Physiological experiments are being 
made, involving the examination of the influence of water extracts from 
tars of known composition on fish kept under standard conditions. For 
stocks of fish, the Sub-Committee are indebted to the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society who take an active interest in helping forward 
the experimental work. The engineering standpoint is being ascer- 
tained by surfacing suitable main roads in Hampshire hitherto un- 
tarred, and examining the washings off such roads before and after 
treatment. 

(2) The search for a suitable site to conduct experimental work 
under natural conditions. The problem set was to find a site where 
an untarred road of convenient gradient, carrying heavy traffic, was 
in sufficient proximity to a suitable unpolluted stream. Such a site 
has now been secured in Hampshire for experiments on the following 
lines. During the coming winter on the land adjacent to the stream 
a series of fish-ponds will be excavated, prepared, and stocked with 
trout. Meantime, a careful survey will be made of the stream and its 
watershed, and records will be collected of the variations in stream 
flow, suspended matter, dissolved materials, and water temperature. 
Special attention will be given to the drainage off the road before it is 
tarred, and its influence (if any) on stream life. During the tarring 
season of 1920, a definite stretch of the road will be surfaced with tar 
to the Road Board Specification No. 1, and the drainage from it will 
be passed through the circuit of pondscontaining fish. In their search 
for suitable localities and sites, the Sub-Committee are indebted to the 
Thames Conservancy. So exacting have been the requirements of 
the Sub-Committee, and so extensively have the highway authorities 
tarred the roads in the Home Counties, that a considerable number 
of sites have been visited; but only two have been found to offer the 
requisite conditions for experimental work, of which the more suitable 
has been chosen. The Sub-Committee consider that, under the most 
favourable conditions, the major experiment should be continued for 
at least a complete year, to study the cycle of stream life in so far as 
it responds to the influence of road washings. 

(3) A search for a stream suitable for experimental work which can 
be shown, with a high degree of probability, to have been prejudicially 
influenced as a result of the introduction of washings from adjacent 
roads which have been tarred. Such a stream, when found, will 
be utilized for a “recovery ” experiment by the diversion of all road- 
washings. The stream will be kept under observation ; and periodical 
examinations and experiments will be made. 


<2 


COLONIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Growth of the Business and Present Prosperity—Dividend Increase— 
More Capital to be Issued. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Association was held last 
Tuesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C.—Mr. SamveL 
SPENCER in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A, 
meeting and the Auditors’ 
accounts were taken as read, 


The CHairMAN, in moving their adoption, said this was the thirty- 
first anniversary of the Association ; and the Directors were very 
pleased to put before the shareholders another record—making the 
seventh or eighth in Succession. He felt confident the shareholders 
would be glad to know, in spite of the very onerous and anxious times 
that the past year’s working had caused the Directors here and in 
Australia especially, and the staff and workmen at the fifteen stations, 
that the result was indeed so satisfactory. He had been a Director 
from the inception of the Association in 1888, and Chairman for twenty- 
five years ; so perhaps it would be interesting to those present, and the 
absent shareholders when the report of the meeting was sent out, to be 
reminded of a few things that had taken place in the past. The Asso- 
Ciation started well, began paying dividends at the first, and went on 
increasing the dividends yearly until 7 p.ct. was paid. Then the 





J. Kingdon) read the notice calling the 
report. The Directors’ report and the 
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disastrous Bank failures commenced, and many land speculations fol- 
lowed. This took place some twenty years ago; their own bank being 
one that felt the effects of the crisis. The Directors had to reduce the 
dividends for some five or six years, when things began to improve ; 
and they had gradually since got back to the 7 p.ct. now to be declared. 
He had been hoping for some years this would be paid again; and he 
was very pleased and very thankful that he had lived to see it. The 
Directors were desirous last year of paying 7 p.ct.; and he thought 
they would have done it, had it not been for the war, which closed just 
at the time they were considering the report for the meeting. It was 
therefore decided that it would be wiser and more prudent only to 
pay 6} p.ct. They had every confidence that from now matters 
in Australia would continue to improve; and he believed all the 
Directors here and in Australia were sanguine enough to antici- 
pate a growing rate of progress for the Association. Last year 
it was stated that better results would have been achieved had it 
not been for the difficulty of raising further capital, which was so 
much required for extensions at three or four of the works. As some 
extensions were bound to be made to cope with the increased consump- 
tion, a large amount of the reserve had to be used, with the ready 
assistance of their excellent bankers in Melbourne, who helped the 
Association so much to carry on business, and to meet the demands 
for gas. It was impossible to issue any ordinary shares ; and out of 
50,000 7 p.ct. preference shares, there were some 11,000 left. These 
were offered to the shareholders and friends at par, and applications 
were received for about 7000 during the year—leaving some 4000 now 
available for anyone wanting a sound investment. The necessary and 
contemplated extensions that were so much required needed a large 
outlay of capital ; and later on the shareholders would be asked to 
sanction the issue of further preference shares to the extent of some 
40,000, which would nearly complete the share issue. This issue 
would only be used as required, and would be judiciously spent in the 
best interests of the Association. For a sound investment, and in a 
thoroughly established business, he could not think of a finer holding 
than these 7 p.ct. preference shares which, with a tax of 4s. 6d. in the 
pound, gave anet sum of {5 8s. 6d. p.ct. Asthey were paying 7 p.ct. 
on the ordinary shares, and prospects were improving, the dividend on 
the preference shares was amply secured. Turning to the balance- 
sheet, the shareholders would have noticed the profits amounted to 
£18,568, adding the carry-forward to which gave £21,932 to deal with. 
After meeting all charges for the small amount of 5 p.ct. debentures, 
and interest, renewals, and depreciation, and paying 7 p.c. on the 
preference and ordinary shares, they would have £5606 left to 
carry forward, or some {2200 more than last year. It might be of 
interest to mention that the sale of gas for the year was 279 million 
cubic feet—over 10 p.ct. more than in the previous year—and 
that the average sale of gas was 11,379 c.ft. per ton of coal car- 
bonized. Coal cost some £3700 more, due to the increased demand 
for gas, He was sure the shareholders, in common with the Direc- 
tors, would be pleased to learn that the capital per million cubic feet 
of gas sold now stood at {926. Perhaps the shareholders would like 
to have a comparison of the 1919 balance-sheet with that of 1914— 
practically the duration of the great war. The sale of gas in 1914 
amounted to £36,603, and residuals to £4999. At the end of June last 
the figures were respectively £80,000 and £20,004. Their Managing 
Director (Mr. S. E, Figgis), in a letter recently received, remarked : 
‘“*‘ When we consider how little the Association has suffered in the face 
of lack of capital, and of how the business has increased by leaps and 
bounds, we surely have much to be thankful for. Asalluded to before, 
we have much increased business in front of us; and two new gas- 
holders must in the near future be provided. Had it not been for the 
strike of seamen in June, our increased sale of gas would have been a 
further 5 per cent.” After deducting £2576 for depreciation, adding 
£562 to the reserve fund, and increasing renewals fund from £4597 to 
£8410, the net profit available for dividend, with the £3363 brought 
forward from last year, was £15,371. In conclusion, he ought to 
mention that their much respected Managing Director had sent in his 
resignation to end this year, as he wished to be relieved of this part 
of his work, but he would still remain as a Director. Mr. Figgis had 
been with the Association nearly six years ; and his assistance during 
that time had been highly appreciated. The Board were glad he was 
continuing to be a member of the local Board. 


Mr. Cuares Hunt seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

The CuaAikMAN proposed a dividend on the ordinary shares at 
the rate of 7 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, for the year ending 
June 30 last. 

The Hon, Sir Joun W. Taverner, K,C.M.G., in seconding, said he 
was sure the shareholders would agree with him when he told them 
that, having regard to the conditions prevailing in Australia, the Com- 
pany had done exceedingly well to be able to increase its dividend from 
6} to 7 p.ct. He should like to take advantage of this opportunity in 
the presence of Mr. Weir, one of the Melbourne Directors, to say how 
much they all appreciated the excellent management of their affairs in 
Australia; and particularly did he say this because they had gone 
through one of their longest and most serious strikes, which ran on for 
about twelve weeks; and it effected this Company very much. l'ortu- 
nately, through good management and foresight in Australia, and 
having coal, they managed to pull through, and were able to pay the 
shareholders the increased dividend of 7 p.ct. He was not going to 
prophesy what was going to occur in Australia in connection with labour 
troubles. They had their labour troubles here, and all over the world ; 
and he was inclined to think that it would take some two years or so 
before they would get back to anything like normal times. When they 
reached these times, there would be for normal production a difference 
in costs, which had been forced upon the Company from time to time 
by the Arbitration Courts. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. F. R. Smitu had much pleasure in proposing the re-election of 
the retiring Directors—Mr. Spencer and Mr. Hunt. Mr. Spencer was 
that day entering upon his twenty-sixth year as Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation. They congratulated him, and thanked him for all he had 
done for the Company. Only those who had been intimately con- 
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nected with him knew of the great interest he took not only in getting 
new capital, but in every phase of the business he had been able to 
do for them what few chairmen could have done. The name of Mr. 
Hunt was a household one in the gas industry. He gave the Associa- 
tion of his wide experience; and they were to be congratulated upon 
having him as a Director. 

Mr. H. Kine Hitter seconded the motion, remarking that the 
success of the Association over all these years was due very largely to 
the enthusiasm of the Chairman. and the capability of Mr. Hunt. 
Had it not been for them, the Association would not have come 
through these difficult times so well as they had done. 

The motion was cordially carried. 

Mr. W, CuHaFFER proposed, and Mr, H. S. WHILE seconded, the 
re-appointment of the Auditors (Messrs. Wood, Drew, and Co.) ; and 
this was agreed to, 

The CuairMan proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman (Mr. 
P, C. Holmes Hunt) and members of the Local Board, and the staffs 
at the works and offices. He should ask Mr. Weir, one of the local 
Directors, to respond to the vote. They had had a very anxious time 
in Australia, although the Association only experienced about one 
month's difficulty with the strike business, which went on, he believed, 
for over twelve weeks. What it had done for the Association this 
year, they did not yet exactly know. But it had meant some few 
million cubic feet loss in the sales; but since then the increase had 
been going on at an accelerated pace. Their increase would probably 
have been 15 p.ct. had it not been for the strike. He had, however, 
hopes that they would pick-up what they had lost. Fortunately, they 
were not very far away from the coal-fields; and unlike many other 
Colonial gas undertakings, they had not to pay an enormous amount 
for freight. One company he had heard of had been paying £8 for 
their coal delivered on to the works. It was something to be thankful 
for that the Association had not this difficulty. He did not like to 
prophesy, but, so far as he could see, they might have another record 
year to report next time the shareholders met. 

The~Hon. Sir JoHN TAvVERNER seconded the motion, which was 
very heartily carried. 

Mr. WEIR said he should have much pleasure in conveying the reso- 
lution to the management and the employes generally in Australia. As 
the Chairman had remarked, they passed through some very anxious 
times last year; and he felt that the way they had come through was 
largely due to the management and the members of the staff who were 
intimately connected with the various grades of employment. They 
had a very loyal staff at every one of their works. The local managers 
did their very best to further the interests of the Association. Like 
the Chairman, he did not feel inclined to prophesy; but he did think 
the future held out every encouragement for them, and that the results 
would be by no means less than they had been in the past—in fact, in 
spite of the set-back last year, he thought they would see an improve- 
ment this year. The Footscray works were going ahead by leaps and 
bounds. It was surrounded by growing factories, which were up to 





date and would require gas for manufacturing purposes. They had 
also a growing suburb at Footscray which would be greatly added to 
by the new tramway system that was being constructed from Foots- 
cray into the outer district. On the other side of Melbourne, in the 
Box Hill area, they had also a growing population ; and when the line 
was electrified (as the whole of the Melbourne Metropolitan system 
was to be before long, this would bring Box Hill ten minutes nearer 
to Melbourne. Without being at all rash, he thought that they could 
look for a steady increase there. He believed it would be seen that 
their anticipations would be realized, 


Extraordinary Meeting. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held for the purpose of 
considering, and (if thought fit) passing the following resolutions : 

That the number of 7 p.ct. preference shares of £1 each to be issued, 
be increased from 50,000 to 90,000, and that such alteration take 
effect as from the 1st day of January, 1920. 

That the Directors be authorized to issue such additional preference 
shares as and when theyshall think fit, and in such manner, and 
upon such terms as they shall determine. 


The CuairMAN, moving the adoption of the resolution, said for the 
reasons given in his remarks at the ordinary meeting, it was essential 
that the Directors should ask for power to raise additional preference 
shares to the extent of about 40,000 7 p.ct. shares, which would nearly 
exhaust the amount of the present authorized share capital. This was 
necessary to enable the Association to carry out the extension of their 
business. The money would be spent with the utmost care. It was 
hoped the shareholders and their friends would take up the shares, and 
so enable the Board to lose no time in making arrangements to meet 
the large increased business that was being offered, and that could b> 
worked so profitably. The shareholders would have gathered from 
his former remarks that the extensions were imperative. He might 
mention that at their largest works since 1914 the consumption of gas 
had gone up from 45 to 121 million cubic feet, and with prospects of 
reaching 200 millions at an early date—the works being in a great 
industrial centre of Melbourne. The shareholders knew that the 
authorized capital stood at £250,000. When this was exhausted, they 
would have to get further capital, either by the issue of shares or by 
loans from the bank, because progress was going to be-very consider- 
able. They could with great benefit have spent {100,000 if they 
could have got it. If they could obtain £40,000 in the current 
year, this would meet requirements for the time being ; but they would 
then be bound to have a further meeting to authorize additional 
capital. With 7 p.ct. on the ordinary shares, he did not think they 
could have better or safer security, particularly with the great future 
which they all believed was in store for Australia, Their excellent 
colleague, Mr. Weir, had told them what was going on there; and 
with Mr. Philip Hunt, Mr. Figgis, and Mr. Weir there, they were in 
safe hands. 
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Mr. Hunt seconded the resolutions; and they were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. W. Cuarrer proposed, and Mr. H. F. Hitts seconded, a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

This was cordially passed; and the proceedings terminated. 


-— 
—— 


COMPETING FOR STREET LIGHTING. 





An Electrical Disability. 


Dealing with the possibility of further street lighting by electricity, 
the Hull City Electrical Engineer states that it is correct to say that 
the electricity undertaking at the present time has mains laid in not 
more than one-third of the total mileage of the city streets. Any 
general electric lighting scheme, therefore, would involve a capital 
outlay in cables which, to a very considerable extent, could only be 
used at present for street-lighting purposes. The standing charges of 
a scheme of this kind would thus be of such magnitude as to render it 
non-competitive with any existent system of gas lighting. 

Proof of the accuracy of this generalization may be adduced from 
the fact that in England no city of any magnitude has adopted elec- 
tric lighting in its entirety. It must not be assumed from the fore- 
going that, given similar conditions, electric lighting cannot compete 
with gas. But at the present moment the conditions are not similar 
for the reasons stated ; and the problem is rendered the more difficult 
by reason of the high cost of any new capital works. 

It would appear, therefore, that the present is not a suitable time 
for a wholesale scheme of this character. 


<i 
— 


BLACKPOOL GAS DEPARTMENT JUBILEE. 








In November, 1869, the gas estate at Blackpool was taken over from 
the Lessees ; so that the Corporation have now had the works in their 
possession for fifty years. To show the results attained during this 
lengthy period of municipal management, the Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. William Chew) has got out some striking figures, 

At the time the works were taken over, there were 1200 consumers, 
which figure by Nov. 1 of this year had grown to 18,000; while the 
annual make of gas has gone up from 15 to 750 millionc.ft. Thus the 
consumers have increased fifteen times, and the annual make of gas fifty 
times. During the first twenty-five years, gas had no competition to 
meet in the distribution of light, heat, and power; whereas since then 
the reverse has been the case. The price of gas in 1869 was 5s. per 
1000 ¢c.ft. ; the pre-war rate in 1914 was 2s. ; and the present charge is 

















3s. 4d. The whole of the capital cost of the undertaking (£245,000) 
has been borrowed on the security of the borough rates. There are 
now loan charges amounting to £16,200 per annum ; and the surplus 
is principally applied to the relief of the rates. 

During the fifty years’ period, the profits have yielded : 


£300,000 applied to rates. 
25,000 », to other town purposes. 
10,000 in reserve fund. 
150,000 set aside to repay the loan of £245,000, 70 p.ct. 
of which will be repaid in 1928. 





£485,000 
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Last Friday was the day for the presentation, by the Marquess of 
Northampton, of prizes and certificates at the Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute, St. John Street, E.C., where educational and social 
work of a highly important character is energetically, and very success- 
fully, carried on, under the direction of Dr. R. Mullineux Walmsley, 
the Principal. The conversazione arranged for that evening was con- 
tinued on the Saturday, when the building was thrown open to the 
whole of the members and students and their friends. On both even- 
ings there was a full programme, of so varied a character as to include 
something for everybody—vocal and instrumental concerts in the large 
hall, demonstrations in the well-equipped gymnasium and swimming 
bath, and exhibits in different departments. 

Another feature was a series of lecturettes; and one of these, on 
Saturday, was by Mr. S. Field, the Head of the Technical Chemistry 
Department, who kept his audience fully interested for half-an-hour or 
so on the subject of “Gas in a Home—Quality and Economy.” In 
the probable new legislation regulating the basis of gas supply and 
charge, Mr. Field found a fruitful topic for discussion; and he ex- 
plained, in a manner that could be easily understood by all, the details 
of proposals which at first sight may appear to the lay mind not a little 
complicated. He pointed to the importance of the gas industry of this 
country, as being the consumer of something in tbe order of 20 million 
tons of coal a year; and told his hearers that gas is one of the most 
efficient fuels we have. Every time we use gas, he declared, we 
are doing something—and a good deal—towards the welfare of the 
nation. We have certain reserves of coal; and the use of gas is one 
of the most economical methods of utilizing these reserves. It is esti- 
mated that the annual damage in industrial towns, due only to smoke, 
amounts to anything between £5 and /6 per head of the population. 
In this smoke there are lost the valuable bye-products of gas manu- 
facture, to which he drew attention as additional evidence of the im- 
portance of the gas industry. We must, he went on, use gas econo- 
mically, and be careful not to waste it. Being one of the most adapt- 
able of fuels, as well as one of the most efficient, it is going to be 
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employed in very considerably larger quantities in the near future than 
it has Ge inthe past. Proceeding to show how badly the gas industry 
was hit during the war, he said one cannot make gas out of ash, and 
the companies have been getting coal of which 25 p.ct. was ash. 
They have -in different ways stood at an enormous disadvantage. 
Having proved the inability, through statutory restrictions, of ‘ pro- 
fiteering ” on the part of the gas industry, he explained in popular 
terms the findings contained in the Beilby report. On the subject 
of quality, Mr. Field assured those present that they will in no wise be 
prejudiced should it be decided to supply a gas of lower calorific 
value. Ina short time, he hopes, we shall all feel the great benefits 
of the changes which are coming over the gas industry as the result of 
research long delayed. This is his interpretation of the modern trend 
of gas. 


<i 
— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Dec, 8. 

Pitch still maintains its firm position in the London market, and the 
price is well over 80s. net per ton f.o.b. makers’ works for export. 
There are good inquiries in this product for the Home trade. Con- 
siderable inquiries have been received from the Continent for liquid 
fuel. The price of creosote is reported to be 7d. net per gallon in bulk. 
Tar spirits are unchanged in value from the last quotation, and makers 
are still uninterested in 60's crude carbolic acid. : 

Sulphate of ammonia for the home agricultural trade is £21 per ton 
for 24% p.ct. quality for the month of December, with an allowance of 
10s, per ton to agricultural merchants. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Dec. 8. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 40s. to 45s. Pitch, East Coast, 72s. 6d. to 75s. 
per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 65s. to 67s. 64.; Liverpool, 
653. to 67s. 6d. ; Clyde, 75s. to 77s. 6d. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120°C., 1s. ogd. to 1s. 14d. 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk; North, 84d. to 9d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 8d. 
to 2s. 9d. _ Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s, 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 6d. to 6}d. ; salty, 5d. to 54d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 64d. to 7d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 11d. to 2s. 
Naphthalene, £18 to £22; salts, £6 to £7, bagsincluded. Anthracene, 
“A” quality, 74d. to 8d. per minimum 4o p.ct.; ‘B”’ quality, 
nominal, 





FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Trade generally is upset by the coal situation, and makers of tar 
products do not know whether to sell or wait. The output of coal has 
certainly increased of late; but there is fear that this increase will be 
short-lived. Colliery developments are in abeyance, and some mines 
are closing-down, since it is impossible to keep things going on a flat- 
rate of profit of 1s, 2d. per ton. There is also the prospect of an in- 
crease in rail charges ; and the delay in coming to a decision regarding 
this is producing considerable criticism. In South Wales the coke- 
ovens are working well, and bye-product outputs are increasing. 
In the North, conditions are also improving. Vitch is firm, without 
much alteration in London ; but some irregularity is noted in Pro- 
vincial centres. Some East Coast sales are reported to have been 
made at 99s. f.o.b. ; but inland sellers seem unwilling to do anything, 
and have great confidence that high prices will last for six months 
longer at least. Solvent naphtha is in small supply ; and its scarcity 
in Provincial centres particularly provides a feature of the market 
for the lighter products. Carbolic acid is steadily firm; and at cur- 
rent rates it is just about possible to turn out crude without loss. 
Crystals are fully sold-up for the present; and the tone of the 
market is much better. Creosote is exceedingly strong fot fuel 
purposes, and is sold forward all over next year. Producers are 
reporting rather better terms. There is no change in benzol; and 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining supplies of crude. The results 
of the 10,000 mile test organized by the Automobile Association to 
settle the question whether or not benzol of a standard specification 
was satisfactory as a motor fuel, has now been made public. A simple 
calculation shows a considerable saving due to the use of benzol in pre- 
ference to petrol. In the long run, this is not necessarily a saving ; but 
in this particular instance it is so, since it has been effected with very 
little engine trouble or repair. Now that benzol of an approved stan- 
dard has been shown to be satisfactory, not only from a running point 
of view, but also from that of economy, the use of it should be 
encouraged. The occasion is a very suitable one for extensive pro- 
paganda on the part of the National Benzol Association. On national 
grounds the use of benzol should be advised, since it is a home-pro- 
duced fuel ; and although it may not be able by itself to supply all our 
needs for transport purposes, it should go far to solve the all-important 
problem of finding a cheap fuel for power which will render us free 
from the importation of petrol. 

The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzol : 90% London 2s. to 2s. 2d., North 1s. 11d. to 2s.; 50-90%, 
Is. od. to 2s, London, 1s. ro§d. North; crude, 60-65% 1s. 5d. to 
Is. 7d.; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 6o’s 2s. 2d. per gallon nominal; crystals, 
40%, 10d, per Ib. 
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Crude Tar: London, 50s. to 55s.; Midlands, 50s.; North, 50s. per 
ton ex works. Refined tar, 32s. 6d. per barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 80s. to 85s. per ton; East Coast, 72s. 6d. to 
778. 6d. per ton; West Coast, 72s. 6d. to 75s., with Manchester 72s. 
per ton and Glasgow 72s. per ton; South Wales, 75s. to Sos. per ton. 

a Naphtha: London, 3s. 2d. Provinces average 3s. 3d. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 9d.; North, 84d. per gallon. 
Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 6d. per gallon. 
Naphthalene: Refined, £18 to {20 per ton nominal ; crude, £6 tos, 

It, according to quality. 

oluol: Naked, 2s, 9d. per gallon nominal. 


to 


North, 2s. 7d. Pure, 
38. 

Creosote : London, 74d.; North, 64d. to 7d.; heavy oil, 6d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene : 40-45%, od. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 tos. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 3d. per lb. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d.; 97-99%, 2S. 7d. to 2s. 8d. 
ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Business pursues an uneventful course, the higher prices which will 
prevail next year tending to earlier trading. There is very little fresh 
on the export side. Makers are reported to have on hand as many 
orders as they can conveniently handle for the present. The export 
value is about £26 per ton. It seems likely that the sources of am- 
monia will be largely augmented in the near future. The Government 
plant at Billingham-on-Tees is being offered for sale by private treaty ; 
and although no further information has been disclosed as to the atti- 
tude of the English group who were reported to be negotiating, certain 
interesting possibilities are suggested by the recent grant to Brunner, 
Mond, & Co. of licences in respect of a number of Haber and Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabric patents, all relating to the manufacture of am- 
monia. Cheap power is available at Billingham ; and the site there is 
a good one—particularly from the point of view of the export trade. 


_ 
<e 





The Directors of the European Gas Company, Ltd., have decided 
to pay on the 31st of January an interim dividend of 5s. per share, 
free of income-tax. 

Owing to an accident at the electricity works at Bury, last Tues- 
day morning, the supply of current was cut off, causing a stoppage of 
tramway traffic for about an hour. 

At Halifax, George Eldridge, steam-wagon driver, was fined £5, 
or a month’s imprisonment, for false pretences, to the extent of five 
guineas, in delivering Corporation coke. He made out on his delivery 
tickets that he had taken more coke than was actually done. The 
Chairman said had theré not been a lax system of checking delivery 
the man would not have had the temptation. ; 





Lighting of the Talke District.—The Clerk to the Audley (Staffs. 
Urban District Council reported to a meeting of that body last week) 
with respect to the lighting of the Talke district by gas or electricity, 
that they were debarred from taking a supply of gas from the Talk-o- 
the-Hill Colliery, unless they promoted a Bill in Parliament, as the 
Kidsgrove Gas Light Company had statutory powers in the district. 
He pointed out that the cost of a Bill would be very great; and the 
Council decided to ask the Gas Company to move in the matter. 


Ballymena Gas Undertaking.—The Irish Local Government Board 
Auditor, writing to the Ballymena Urban Council on his audit of the 
accounts for the year ended in March last, states that the gas under- 
taking receipts were £8613, and the expenditure 10,199. From the 
trading account prepared by a chartered accountant, and presented at 
the audit, the result of the year’s working, allowing for the value of 
stock, materials, &c., and excluding a sum of £725 repayment of prin- 
cipal to the Board of Works, was that ‘there had been a loss of £177, 
as compared with a profit of £723 for the previous year. 


Gas Affairs at Macclesfield.—Alderman Isherwood (the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee), replying to criticisms at a meeting of the 
Macclesfield Town Council, said there were towns which were charg- 
ing 5s. per 1000 c.ft. for gas which was worse than Macclesfield gas. 
The price in Macclesfield was 30 to 4o p.ct. less than the average 
charge throughout the United Kingdom; and, therefore, it was not 
exorbitant. Then, again, they were losing thousands of cubic feet of 
gas a year in consequence of one of the holders not being renewed ; 
and this work would cost £12,000, As to the quality of Macclesfield 
gas, he contended it was better than that produced in Manchester. 

Woodall-Duckham Verticals for Carnoustie.—It has been unani- 
mously agreed by the Carnoustie Town Council to instal Woodall- 
Duckham retorts in their gas-works. When submitting the proposal, 
Provost Nicoll said that all through the war period the Gas Committee 
had been labouring under serious difficulties. If they could get a sys- 
tem which could give them 50 p.ct. more gas per ton of coal than they 
had been getting, this in itself was a sufficient recommendation for its 
adoption. When they had the installation they would be able to pro- 
vide gas of a quality better than hitherto, and in course of time to get 
the whole equipment at the works thoroughly up to date. 

Public Lighting in the Metropolis.—Some time since reference 
was made in the columns of the “ JourRNAL” to the rating-up of the 
street-lamps from war conditions to a normal state of lighting. This 
work was well in hand by the authorities in several parts of the Metro- 
polis when the railway strike intervened, and by request of the Coal 
Controller the work was held-up in the interest of fuel economy. With 
the passing of that crisis and the greater production of coal by the 
miners, the limitations imposed have been removed, anti the various 
lighting authorities, in conjunction with the gas companies, have 
taken up the work again. Thus the lighting of the streets of the 
Metropolis is once more on a fair way to completion ; and the days of 
darkness and shadow will soon be things of the past. 
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New Ross Gas Strike.—A strike of the New Ross Gas Company’s 
employees proved to be a serious matter for business people, as the 
gas supply was cut off for two nights. In the result a settlement was 
arrived at; the stokers being given {2 8s. to {2 10s. p2r week, and 
other men from £1 14s. to £2 7s. 6d. 


Coal Price Reduction and Street Lighting.—Alderman Phillips 
(the Chairman of the Gas Committee), at a meeting of the Salford 
Council last Wednesday, said the latest Order in regard to the price of 
coal was not at all clear; and though it had been publicly announced 
that coke was to be reduced, no mention of this was made in the Order. 
The matter was not yet settled. He had written the Coal Controller 
asking whether or not gas used for street lighting came under the head- 
ing of ‘domestic supply. Untila number of points such as this were 
cleared up, it was impossible to say what the reduction in the price of 
gas would be. 


Anticipating a Loss at Chelmsford.—The Chelmsford Corporation 
Gas Committee have been informed by the Town Clerk that the prices 
charged for gas supplied by the Corporation are 4d. per 1000 c.ft. less 
than the maximum prices authorized to be charged by the Chelmsford 
Corporation Gas Act, 1915, and the Chelmsford Gas (Temporary 
Increase of Charges) Order, 1918; and having regard tothe continued 
heavy increases in the cost of labour and materials, the Committee 
were of opinion that the financial position of the gas undertaking had 
been adversely affected by circumstances arising out of the war, and 
that unless the Council obtained the necessary statutory authority to 
further increase the price of gas, it would be impossible to carry on 
the undertaking except at a loss. The Committee also had before 
them certain information prepared by the Gas Engineer (Mr, E. W. 
Smith), showing that on March 31, 1920, there would be an estimated 
loss of f{toro. It was resolved to recommend that an application be 
made to the Ministry of Health for an Order to authorize the Corpora- 
tion to make increased charges. 


Position of the Manchester Gas-Works.—At a meeting of the 
Manchester City Council last Wednesday, Mr. Sutton called attention 
to the quality of the gas that was being supplied. The situation in 
Manchester, he said, was a serious one. Mr. J. Hart also raised a 
protest. Alderman Kay (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said he 
welcomed the opportunity of explaining the situation. The Council, 
in the first place, should know that the whole of the reconstruction 
work at the city’s gas-works had been held-up during the war. Asa 
result, all the plant had deteriorated; and, in spite of controlled sup- 
plies, the consumption of gas had increased to an astonishing extent. 
The supply of co»ers and gas-fires had no doubt been responsible for 
much of the ircre ise. They could not even attend to normal repairs. 
The quality of the gas had never gone down to the point demanded by 
Sir Auckland Geddes. Any fault lay with the poor pressure; but this 
difficulty was gradually being overcome. He asked the Council and 
the public to exercise a little more patience. By Christmas, he was 
hopeful that a decided improvement would be effected. 





Supply of Benzol to Motorists—At Aldermaston the Automobile 
Association have installed a’ roadside fuel supply depdét in conjunction 
with their telephone box. Benzol is obtainable by members of the 
Association ; and the telephone-box can be opened by the key which 
is supplied to each member. This is the first of a series of supply 
depsts which are to be erected. 


Provisional Orders and the Price of Gas.—A letter was read at the 
last meeting of the Halifax Corporation, from the Ministry of Health, 
with regard to the proposal to obtain powers to increase the maximum 
price which the Corporation may charge for gas. The letter stated 
that the Ministry are not at the present- time prepared to entertain an 
application for a Provisional Order for the permanent amendment of 
section 11 of the Local Act of 1855; but they would entertain an ap- 
plication to deal with the matter under the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act. 


Dewsbury Gas Complaints.—At the Dewsbury Town Council 
meeting last week, there was much complaint regarding poor gas ; and 
Alderman Dwyer alleged that the old excuse of bad coal was untrue 
now, and that the real reason was that the retorts purchased last 
September had not yet been erected. The Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Alderman Pearson) admitted that the supply was anything but 
satisfactory, and said the best course was to call in an expert to tell 
them what was necessary. He quite admitted that they had now both 
coal and staff ; and it was clear that they must look elsewhere for the 
deficiency. 


Street Lighting at Halifax.—Mr. J. E. Bellamy moved in the 
Halifax Town Council that the street lighting be increased from 50 to 
Ioo p.ct., and argued that war-time economy was not now necessary, 
and public safety should be considered before a penny or two on the 
rates. The Deputy-Mayor reminded the meeting that coal conserva- 
tion was still vitally necessary, in addition to which the proposal would 
involve a difference of 24d. per pound on the rates up to the end of 
the current financial year. Mr. J. Burke reported that the Committee 
were already lighting more lamps in parts of the town where they were 
necessary. The Deputy-Mayor said he had permitted the discussion, 
but could not allow a vote, as the resolution did not comply with 
standing orders. 


Loss on Wigan Gas.—In moving the adoption of the minutes of 
the Gas Committee at the last meeting of the Wigan Corporation, Mr. 
M‘Curdy referred to the estimated loss on the half year ended Sept. 30 
last of £6683, as compared with a loss of {9035 for the correspcnding 
period of last year. Hesaid the loss this half year would have been 
considerably less but for two items. One was the maintenance of 
public lamps, which was £1008, compared with £48 for the same 
period of last year. It was hoped that by next March this item would 
have disappeared from the balance-sheet. The other item related to 
gas stoves and fittings, which for the half year of 1919 cost £3093, 
against {3024 for the corresponding period of 1918. These were being 
purchased out of revenue. 
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Academy Street, Warrington. 
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Gas Shortage in Banff.—Recently there was so great a shortage 
of gas in Banff that industrial consumers depending upon gas for power 
were brought to a standstill, and householders were without light and 
gas-fires. A local paper dependent on gas was delayed in publication. 


Tar-Still Fatality in Sydney.—While engaged in repairing a tar- 
still at the Mortlake works of the Australian Gas Light Company, a 
man named Carrig was overcome by the fumes Two men who went 
to the rescue were also overcome ; and in all three cases death had 
occurred before the recovery of the bodies. At the inquest, a doctor 
expressed the opinion that respirators should be supplied to the work- 
men, because the stills were connected one with another. On behalf 
of the Company it was stated that, in view of the fact that the appar- 
ently impossible could happen, every still would be completely isolated. 
At the time of the accident, all the cocks were shut-off. 


Nottingham Gas Undertaking.—Further discussion took place at 
the last meeting of the Nottingham Corporation regarding the gas 
supply; it being referred to the Committee to bring up an early report 
on the question. Mr. J. Clarkson contended for improved street light- 
ing, observing that Nottingham enjoyed the unenviable reputation of 
being one of the worst lighted towns in the country. Alderman Ball 
(the Chairman of the Committee) replied that it was entirely a matter 
of expense ; and, as soon as there was an alleviation of present difficul- 
ties regarding coal supplies, the Committee were prepared to consider 
remedies. In speaking to a resolution demanding a higher illuminat- 
ing standard, Mr. H. Bowles condemned the taking of £30,000 from 
gas profits in aid of rates—urging that, but for the continuance of this 
objectionable system, it would not have been necessary to increase 
prices to consumers to the abnormal extent to which they had recently 
been raised. 


Skegness Gas-Works Purchase.—Since the acquisition of the 
Skegness gas undertaking from a private company, upon terms which 
were settled by arbitration, the Urban District Council have shown 
that they are far from satisfied with their purchase ; and at the last 
meeting it was decided, by five votes to three, to appoint in January 
a consulting engineer ‘‘ of eminence and integrity,’’ to make a general 
survey of the concern, and advise the Committee as to the best course 
to be adopted. Mr. T. Marshall (the Chairman) declared that they 
did not feel quite easy regarding the undertaking ; and the Sub-Com- 
mittee who had had the matter in hand felt that a thorough examina- 
tion by an expert would prove the most economical way out of their 
difficulties. Dr. B. Sweeten stated that a multitude of things were 
going wrong periodically ; and it was high time that they understood 
where they were. Mr. S. Moody said they had already lost hundreds 
of pounds through being without expert advice. The Manager (Mr. 
J. H. Salmon) suggested that if the Committee had followed his advice, 
and not adopted such a ‘‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish’’ policy, 
hundreds of pounds might have been saved. The appointment of a 
consulting engineer would not do away with the necessity of carrying 
out requisite repairs. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List” for Dec. 3.] 
Nos. 29,153—29,847. 


Barty, S. L.—“ Gas-burners.” No. 29,319. 

Beitey, G. T.— Carbonization of coal.” No. 29,817. 

Coke & Gas OvEns, Ltp.—“ Coke-ovens, &c.” No. 29,767. 

CooxE, A. H. J.—See Coke & Gas Ovens, Ltd. No. 29,767. 

Croyt, L. C.—“‘ Gas-burners.” No. 29,699. 

Curtis, E. G.— Lead connector for gas.” 

Davipson, W. B.—* Gas calorimeters.” No. 29,631. 

Dotpuin, J.—‘* Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 29,777. 

FLETCHER, C, G.—“ Flexible expansion j ints or unions for pipes.” 
No. 29,658. 

Fopven, A. J.—‘ Adhesives for skin lining envelopes, &c., for 
gaseous, &c., medium.” No. 29,557. 

Gaz Pauvre EcoNoMIQUE.—* Vaporizing apparatus for gas-pro- 
ducers.” No. 29,846. 

HEENAN, J. N. D.—See Cruyt. No. 29,609. 

Hers, G.—“ Gas stoves, burners, &c.” 29,571, 29,572, 
29.573, 29,575- mt 

Hewett, F.—‘ Heating, ventilating, and vaporizing apparatus 
using gas, &c.” No. 29,480. 

Hirp, H. C.—See Foden. No. 29,557. 

How ett & Co., M.—See Dolphin. No. 29,777. 

Morrison, J.— Air inlet casting for ascension pipes of product 


No. 29,362. 


Nos. 


coke-ovens.” No. 29,676. 
Oppy, T.—* Distillation of coal, shale, peat, wood, &c., and retorts 
therefor.” No. 29,347. 


Pervicu, C, C. A.—‘‘ Gas-saving device for gas-cooking apparatus.” 
No. 29 467. 


Situ, D. J.—“ Gas-producers.” No. 29,423. 
Soc, ANON. DE TurBO-MACHINEs,—“ Working mixed gas and steam 
turbines.” No. 29,394. 


StiLL, W. J.—‘‘ Internal combustion engines and gas-producers.” 
No. 29,428. 
Tuitocn, T. G.—* Gas-producers.” 


No. 29 423. 
Yates, H. JamMes—See Dolphin. 


No. 29,777. 


-— 
_ 





The Borough of Tamworth have decided to instal roo “A & M” 
patent pressure-wave automatic controllers on their street gas-lamps. 


The Glasgow Corporation have appointed a Special Sub-Com- 
mittee to considerand report on the proposal of the Fuel Research 
Board that gas be sold on a heat-unit basis, and what effect such pro- 
posal, if adopted, would have on the department. 














By Appointment 


Merit and 
— Service — 





Are acknowledged in the steadily in- 

creasing demand for the Carron patent 

“Stella” Gas Fire—the Fire that has 

gained approval through its adso/ute 

silence, high radiating efficiency, sim- 

plicity of regulation, low maintenance 
cost, &c. 


Further special features of this fire are 

contained in the Company's No. 6N 

Illustrated Booklet, a copy of which can 
be had on application. 


Works: CARRON, 
CARRON COMPARY  sriRLINGSHIRE. 
Branch Works: Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


On view at the Company's Showrooms:—Lonpon (City and West End), 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, EDINBURGH, 
and GLasGow. 





No, 391.—“ STELLA” GAS FIRE. 
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London County Council Approve the Beilby Report.—The report | 
in which the Public Control Committee expressed approval of the 
report of the Board of Fuel Research [anie, p. 501], was adopted with- 
out comment by the London County Council at their meeting last 
Tuesday. 


Sale of Gas Shares.—At Clitheroe, last Tuesday, 10 fully-paid £10 
shares in the Haslingden Union Gas Company realized £10 per share ; 
223 fully-paid “ B” shares being sold for {10 10s. each. A Clitheroe 
Corporation perpetual gas annuity of £5 17s., “class ordinary,” and a 
gs. annuity, “class B,” sold for £143. 

Tar Contract at Barrow.—The Gas and Water Committee stated 
at the Barrow Town Council meeting on Monday of last week, that 
Messrs. Sadler & Co., Ltd., had offered to increase their price for the 
surplus tar purchased from the Committee during the months of 
November and December by 5s. per ton—thus making the price 
378. 6d. per ton for the two months; also to revert to the arrange- | 
ment in operation at the outbreak of war, and which was then sus- 


nded—namely, that they pay the mean price as quoted in the “Gas | 
genas.* It was resolved that the offer be accepted. 


Gas Oil for Barrow.—Mr. Barrie complained in the Barrow Town 


| Council on Monday that the gas supply was not so good in the town 


as it ought to be. He said that the ratepayers were paying the top 
price, and should get the best article; and he proposed that the pur- 
chase of 40,000 gallons of gas oil, for delivery over the period ending 
March 31 next (at a price of 8d. per gallon, being 4d. per gallon less 
than the last purchased), be not approved. The Council rejected the 
amendment, and approved the recommendation of the Gas Committee 
to purchase the oil. 


Newtownards Gas-Works Extensions.—The Newtownards Urban 
District Council have obtained the sanction of the Local Government 
Board of Ireland to raise a loan for £13,000, to be spent on new boilers 
and boiler-house, sulphate plant and house, and exhauster and com- 
pressor in duplicate and house. In addition to this, the Council are, 
as was intimated in last week’s “JourNAL,” promoting a Bill in the 
ensuing session of Parliament for power to borrow £40,000 in order 


| to carry out further extensions. These will include vertical retorts 
| and an electric power house. The plans and specifications have been 
| drawn up by Mr. Robert Scott, the new Engineer and Manager. 
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Irish Gas Strike.—The dispute between the New Ross Gas Com- 
pany and their workers has been settled with substantial wages in- 
creases. The town was in darkness for two nights. Following tbe settle- 
ment, it was decided to advance the price of gas 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Meter-Rents at Stockport.—Alderman Padmore, in the Stockport 
Town Council, referring to the charges for stoves and meter-rents, said 
there was a strong opinion that the Gas Committee were exploiting the 
consumers—especially the small ones. He suggested that, having in 
view that cost of fuel used by the Gas Department was to be reduced, 
the whole position with regard to these charges should be reconsidered. 
If they were going to make any increase in respect of the cost of gas, 
it should be a direct increase. Alderman Welsh, in reply, pointed 
out that the cost of labour for attending to meters and stoves had in- 
creased ; and there was the question of maintenance and repairs. Gas 
fires and meters had gone up 150 p.ct.; and it would not be fair to put 
it on the gas, which was already bearing its fair share of the burden. 
He hoped that in time the reduction in coal would bring about a lower- 
ing of gas charges ; but there was no prospect of this at present. 


| 


Progress at Ashburton.—At a meeting of the Ashburton (Devon) 


| Urban Council last Thursday, Mr. J. F. Baker gave a detailed state- 


ment on the gas-works undertaking since its commencement 20 years 
ago, and said that the passing for payment that nigbt of the last instal- 
ment of tbe original loan closed a chapter in the history of the 
Council. The gas-rentals had increased from {397 in the first year of 
the Council's working to £729 in the financial year ended March 31 
last; while the price of gas had increased from 5s. per 1000 c.ft. 
(lighting) to 6s. 8d. 

St. Helens and Glover-West Vertical Retorts.—There is a proposal 
by the St. Helens Gas Committee to spend £67,500 on the installation 


| of 48 vertical retorts, instead of 64 smaller retorts proposed in 1914, 


| penditure. 


the present price of which would be £75,489. It is estimated that the 
retorts, which will be on the Glover-West priaciple, will produce the 
same quantity of gas with less labour, and save £14,284 in capital ex- 
The annual saving over the old retort-bouse is estimated 
to be {8000 ; so that the new retorts are expected to pay for themselves 


_ ia less than ten years. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice cin be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever ts intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL ”’ must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, 
ander (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 
ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR,. QUARTER. 
United | Advance Rate: 28/- oe 15/- oe 8/8 
Kingdom | Credit Rate: 32/- 16/- ee 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) ; 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 - 17/- * 10/- 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
Six Lines and All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, BoLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 





SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





@AS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, Otp#am, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


elegrams— 
“ Brappoog, OLpHam,” and “ Mzetrique#, Lams, Loxpor,” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, B.C, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





PaumERstTon HovszE, 
Oxp Broap Strast, Lonpon, H.C. 2, 





“S7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AwnpRrew StzrHEenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Loxpor, H.C. ‘ Volcanism, Lcndon.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAecrey, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubio 
feet and upwards per annum, 


88, St, Mary at Hitz, Lonpor, E.C, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSEE. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St, Mary ar Hitz, Lonpon, B,C, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





Fo Supplies of SULPHURIC ACID, 


ASK BERE. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





GQ PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 





ENGLISH BOG ORD AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 






























































F. W. BERK & OO., LTD., 
FEencHUROH AVENUE, 
Lonpon, E.C.8, 


Phone : 4082 Avenue. 


Works: 
Srratrorp, Lonpon. 
Mokrristor (Guam.), 


Tele: ‘‘ Berk, Phone London.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADED MARE AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” ‘Phone: 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 





“ PERROX.” “FRRROX.” ‘ FERROX.”’ 
A BB ITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent, 
Ferric Hydrate. 
For Sale outright or on Loan. 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippizsex, 





XTEN SIONS.—Gas- Works requiring 
rations or Additions should Communicat 
with FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND co., LIMI. 
TED, 15, Park Row. Leeds, who make a Speciality of 
We kpparatas, ay -— and Structural Steel 
» Inquiries cited. tist aran 
Telephone No. 29579, Lanse. on — 





(oRREsPoN DENCE TUITION in GAS 


ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institut 
Bxams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results, 


Low Fees. 
PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING Turors, 254, Oxford Road, 


MANCHESTER, 





facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wa. Pearce & Sons, Lp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C. Works—Sinvertrown, 
Telegrams—"' Hyprooutorioc, Fen, Loxpon."’ 
Telephone—1688 Avenus (8 lines), 





TULLY’S PATENT. 


((ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U, 





COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL. 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Victorias StREET, Lonpon, 8.W.1. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





CP HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


Bee Illustrated Advertisement Nov. 18, p. 400. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 


"= Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &o, 


OHN ( RILEY & SON 8, Limited,Chemi- 
o anufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington 

AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 


has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies, 








B B!T1sz GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T, P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
13, AncapIa® Ganpgens, Woop Gazen, Lonpon, N, 99. 


Telegrams: "* Bripurimat, Wond, London," 
‘Phone: Palmer's Green 608. 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EstTaBuisHEp 1850,) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 


SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS. 


EDINBURGH, 
(Bee p. 574.) 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Fatcon Works, Bagnstzy, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“ FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS for Street Lightir g, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SET 
for Street Lamps. 


GULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LHAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


R Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. ° 


JosePH TaYLor anv Co., CoEmicaL Prant ENGINEERS. 
Botton, Lanos. : 


Telegramse—" Sarunators, Botton," Telephone 0848. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
EULAND, Gas Engineers and Co ntractors for 
CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery. HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Elevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants. PURIFICATION.—All Branches 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Applica- 
tions for a DISTRIBUTION SUPE TEN- 
ENT to Take Entire Charge and Supervision, under 
the Gas Engineer, of their Distribution Department. 
Applicants must be Experienced in Mains and Ser- 
vice Laying, Public Lighting, and thoroughly ac- 





of Wetand Dry Purification. STORAGE.—Gasholders 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: ‘‘ Dempster, 
Exuanp.” ’*Phones: Extianp 261, 262, 263. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
OC. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





wa Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICH MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND 
DEMONSTRATOR IN FUEL. 


HE Council are about to Appoint an 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRA- 
Rin FUEL. Salary, £300 per Annum. 
Applications must be sent in by Dec. 20. 
Further Particulars may be obtained from 
W. M. Grszons, 
Registrar. 


APPOINTMENT OF ENGINEER AND 
MANAGER. 


HE Sleaford Gas Company. Ltd., 

invite Applications for the Appointment of an 

NGINEER and MANAGER of the Company’s 
Works as from the 81st of March, 1920. 

Annual make, 40 Millions. 

The Duties will include the Keeping of the whole of 
the Company’s Books and Accounts, Control of the 
Works, Plant, Mains and Services, the Distribution 
over the District, and the General Duties of such a 
Position with the assistance of a Clerk and Collector. 

Applications, stating Age and Experience of the 
Applicant, accompanied by copies of Three recent 
Testimonials, stating Salary required, to be sent to 
the undersigned, endorsed ‘Gas Engineer and 
Manager,” by Saturday, the 20th of December next. 

A good House, Garden, Coal, and Gas are found by 
the Company. 

Canvassing not allowed, 

H. WiMuvrst, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas-Works, Sleaford, 
Dec. 6, 1919. 


BOROUGH OF STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
APPOINTMENT OF GAS ENGINEER AND 
MANAGER. 





HE Corporation of Stockton-on- 
Tees invite Applications for the Position of 

GAS ENGINEER and MANAGER. The Salary will 
be £750 per Annum. The person appointed will be re- 
quired to Devote the Whole of his Time to his Duties 
and wi)l not be allowed to engage in Private Practice. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be 
regarded as a Disqualification. : ; 

Avplications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Ex- 
perience, accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent Testimonials and endorsed ‘*‘ Gas Engineer,”’ to 
be sent to the undersigned not later than Twelve 
o’clock noon on Saturday, the 27th of December, 1919. 

Tos. Downey, 
Town Clerk. 


KESWICK GAS COMPANY. 


HE above Company require the Ser- 
vices of a WORKING MANAGER with prac- 
tical Experience in Carbonizing and the Routine of a 
small Gas-Works. He must be a practical Fitter, com- 
petent to Lay Mains and Services and to Fix Meters 
and Cookers. 
The annual make of Gas is about 23,000,000 c.ft. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
Three recent Testimonials, to be Delivered at my 
Office not later than the first post on Wednesday, the 


17th inst. 
J. H. Bropie, 
Secretary. 





Otley Road, Keswick, 
Cumberl ind, 
Dec. 4, 1919. 


HEMIST required by a Gas Company 
in the South of England making 1750 Million 
Cubic Feet per Annum. Applicants must have had 
good previous Experience and be Capable of Carrying 
Out all Tests and Analyses as may be required on an 
up-to-date Gas-Works. Salary, £225 per Annum. 
Address, giving full Particulars and Stating Age, 
together with Copies which will not be returned) of not 
more than Three Testimonials. to No. 6802, care of 
Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 





quainted with Modern Gas Appliances and their Appli- 
cation and Use. 

Commencing Salary, £300 per Annum. No War 
Bonus. 

Applications, stating Age and Experience, accom- 
panied by not more than Threc recent Testimonials, 
endorsed “Distribution Superinten’ent,” to be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town 
Hall, Stockp>rt, not later than Saturday, the 20th of 
December, 1919. 

Ropert Hype, 
‘own Clerk. 





ANTED, immediately, for Works of 
9 Million make, a MANAGER, capable of 
doing Fitting Work and used to Machinery. 
Apply, by letter, stating Sa'ary, &c., to No. 6811, care 
of Me. Kine, 11, Balt Court, Fueet Street, B.C, 4, 





HIEF Draughtsman wanted for Gas 
Engineering Firm Constructing Bye-Product 
Piants and Buildings, Must be Capable of Estimating 
Quantities, &c. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, full Experience, and 
Salary required, to No. 6812, care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET StTkEET, E.C, 4, 





| hee Economist Wanted by a Large 
Iron and Steel Works—A Trained Scientist Ex- 
perienced in Pyrometry and Gas Analysis. 
Apply, by letter, with full statement of Training 
Qualifications and Experience, to No. 6800, care of 
Mr. Krna. 11, Bolt Court, Fixer Street, B.C, 4. 


ANTED an Assistant with Know- 
ledge of CHEMISTRY and DRAWING. 
Applications, stating Age, Training, Experience, and 
Salary required, to be sent to the Gas ENGINEER, 
Council Offices, MALVERN. 


DP PAvGHTSM AN Wanted by Pro- 


vincial Gas Company, with wide Experience in 
Structural Engineering and Design of Buildings and 
Plant for Gas-Works. Salary, £300 per Annum. 
Apply, ttating Age, Training, and Qualifications, 
also Works Experience, to No. 6810, care of Mr. Kine, 
11, Bolt Court, Fueer Street, E.C, 4, 


ANTED by a large South Country 
Gas Company, a First-Class DRAUGHTS- 
MAN used to Gas-Works Construction. Salary, £5, 
rising to £6 per Week. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6813, care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 














ORKS Foreman required for 350 
Million Works in the Mialands. Eight-Hour 
Shifts. Good Mechanical Knowledge necessary. 
Wages, £4 10s. per Week. 
ALSO MECHANIC used to “‘ D.B.’’ Machines and 
General Fitting Work. Standard Rate. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6804, care of Mr. Kine. 11, 
Bolt Court, Fieet Sreeet, B.C. 4. 


epinsMiTH Wanted for Dry Gas- 
Meters on New Work and Repairs. 
Apply, Grorce Witson, FoLesHILL Roap, Coventry. 








ANTED, immediately, capable Man 

as MAIN and SERVICE LAYER, SMITH, &e. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Wages required, 
to the ManaGer, Gas-Works, BopMIN. 








FLEETWOOD GAS COMPANY. 
TOKER Wanted. Must be Ex- 


perienced in Shovel Charging. Wages £4 6s. 6d. 
per week. 
Apply to the ManaGer. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





X-OFFICER, recently Demobilized, 
DESIRES POSITION in Gas-Works, Home or 
Abroad. Good Training in Large Works in North. 
Excellent Testimonials. 
Address No. 6809, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, B.C. 4, 





PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





O Gas and Electricity Works.—You 
cannot Complete your Works without using 
HARKHAM’S Chemically Cleaned, Washed, Steri- 
lized, and Calendered MACHINERY WIPING 
MATERIAL—no Wrinkles. Packed in 4 cwt. pressed 
bales at 68s. per cwt.; 4 cwt. Sample sent Carriage 
Paid to any Districts on receipt of your Cheque for 80s. 
Provincia! Inquiries invited. The Wipers are famous 
for cleanliness. Send us your orders and we will do 
the rest. 
J. CHARKHAM, Arthur Street, ALDERSHOT, 
Telephone Aldershot 60. 





ACHINE TOOLS for Immediate 
elivery— 

6—No. 9 Herbert TURRET LATHES, All-Geared 
head, 84 in. hole through Spindle (without Cross- 
slides), Excellent Condition. 

—— capacity Foster TURRET LATHE, Bar 

‘eed, Cut-Off Rest, Pump. 

1—New 14 in. Capacity Foster CAPSTAN LATHE, 
84 in, Centres, Bar Feed, Cut-off Rest, Pump. 

1-104 in. by 10 ft. Straight Bed 8.8.8. and Screw 
Cutting LATHE by Dean Smith and Grace, 
Pump, Chuck. Very Good Condition. 

8-12in. by 14 ft. Straight Bed Sliding and Surfacing 
LATHES by Stirk, Double Back Geared. Good 
Condition. 

1—New 84 in. by 8 ft. Gap Bed 8.8.8. and Screw 
Cutting LATHE, Pump, and 14 in. “ British 
Bulldog’? Chuck. 

38—New 33 in. by 8 ft. Straight Bed 8.8.8, and Screw 
Cutting LATHE, Pump and Chuck. A 

1—New 93 in. Gap Bed 8.8.8. and Screw Cutting 
LATHE, Pump and Chuck. P 

—— by 5 ft. Straight Bed 8.8.8. and Screw Cutting 

ATHES, Back Geared, with Chucks, Steady 
Four-Way Tool Box. Good Condition. 

1—18 in. Stroke by 10 ft.6in. Bed Traversing Head 
Double-Headed SHAPING MACHINE, Two 
Tables, by Wilkinson. Scarcely used at all. 

2—New 14 in. stroke SHAPING MACHINES. 

1—New Ring GRINDER with 8}in. Magnetic Chuck. 
1—Rockford BENCH MILLER. Good Condition. 
COLUMN DRILLS, TOOL SHARPENERS. CUT- 
TER GRINDERS, BACKING-OFF aTTACHMENTS, 
CHUCKS, VICES, HACKSAW BLADES. 

THe Jupson-Jackson Company, LTp., 50, MaRSHAM 
SrrREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 





ASHOLDER, 18 ft. diam. by 10 ft. 
deep, together with STEEL TANK, for Sale in 
Good Condition. Wovld sell separately if desired. 
FirtH Buakexey, Sons, & Co., Lap., CHURCH FENTON, 
via LEEDs. 


OR SALE.—Opal Shades, Eighteen 
1134 in. Fonrteen 94 in. 
2 Ky to R., 23, Rockmount Roap, Upper Norwoop, 
-E, 19. 


AN'1ED, by Trustees of Late Mr J. 
Armitage Drake, return of Vol. II.““CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY,” edited by Groves and Thorp (Brown 
Cloth Binding), lent to some person unknown, or to 
Purchase another copy to Complete the Set. 
State condition and price to Drakes LimitEp, 
Hairax. 








COMPANY NOTICES. 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company relating 

to VDEBENTURE STOCK only WILL BE CLOSED 
on the 17th inst. and REOPENED on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1920. 








By order of the Board, 
WituiaM E. RosBerts, 
Secretary, 
Secretary's Office, 
Gas-Works, Hornsey, N. 8. 
Dec. 9, 1919. 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that ‘the 

TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company, RE- 

LaTING TO DEBENTURE STOCK ONLY, WILL 

BE CLOSED on the 24th of December, 1919, and RE- 
OPENED on the Ist of January, 1920. 

By order of the Board, 
Ernest W. Drew,’ 
Secretary. 





139, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
Dec. 8, 1919. 








STOCKS AND SHARES. 





New Issue of Capital. 
LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


£20,000 SIX PER CENT. REDEEMABLE DE- 
BENTURE STOCK 


to be redeemed at Par in Ten Years—viz., on the 
81st of December, 1929. 


The Interest on the Debenture Stock (including the 
present issue) requires £2995 per Annum. This is a 
first charge on the Net Revenue of the Company 
which for the Twelve Months ended June 30 last 
was £17,706. The Interest therefore is thoroughly 
well secured. 

The Reserve and other Accumulated Funds amount to 
£27,615. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS 
(William Richards) are Instructed by the 
irectors to ISSUE the above STOCK by AUCTION, 
at the Cannon Street Hote!, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 
Dec. 16, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AvcTiONEERS, 37,W ALBROOK, EC. 4. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that they hold PERIODICAL SALES BY 
AUCTION of NEW CAPITAL ISSUHD UNDER 
PARLIAMENTARY POWESS, and of STOCKS and 
SHARES belonging to EXECUTORS and other 
PRIVATE OWNERS in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and 
PROVINCIAL GAS and WATER GOMPANIES. 
Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. Riowarps, at 87, WaLBRoog, E.O, 4, 
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